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DOWN GO FARM COsT5- 
UP GU PROFITS PER ACRE 





NO MATTER what type of bearings your 
engine has or how high operating tem- 
peraturesmount,Mobiloilstandsupand 
gives complete lubrication protection. 





Users report Savings 
on Cars, Tractors and 
other Farm Machinery 


VERYWHERE, you hear about the big savings 
Mobiloil makes in cars. In tractors and 
other farm machinery, it saves even more. 

Mobiloil protects engines from wear—avoids 
breakdowns—cuts repair bills. It keeps machin- 
ery on the job. 

Here’s the reason : Mobiloilis made by Socony- 
Vacuum’s famous Clearosol Process that takes 
out impurities in oil that form sludge, gum and 
carbon. It makes Mobiloil virtually 100% clean, 
tough lubricant that won’t cause gummed valves 
or stuck rings. 

For gears, there’s Mobiloil Gear Oil. This oil 
clings to, and cushions gears—prevents wear, 
under the most severe farm conditions. 

Don’t wait !Go to your nearest Mobiloil agent 
or dealer. Get your supply of these famous 
money-saving lubricants today. 


Socony-VacuuM Or Company, INc. 


Mobiloil 
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PROVE THESE SAVINGS YOURSEL 


DRAIN THE OIL now in 
the engine crank-case 
and refill with the grade 
Mobiloil recommended. 
Then keep track of the 
wor’ done and the hours 
of working time. 


KEEP A RECORD of the 
amount of Mobiloil you 
use and compare results 
with those obtained with 
your previous oil. Check 
the time and money 
saved with Mobiloil. 








SAVE WITH MOBILGREASE NO. 2 


The all-purpose farm grease that won’t wash out, 
squeeze out, or harden! It keeps machinery running 
smoothly and reduces wear. It lasts far longer than 
ordinary greases. Mobilgrease No. 2 is just one of the 
complete line of Socony-Vacuum oils and greases that 
help you cut your farm-operating costs. Ask your 
agent or dealer about it. 


AMERICA’S 
as FAVORITE 
MOTOR OIL 
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OnE of my friends who can’t afford a vacation takes her family on a 
two days’ drive, spending the night at a tourist camp near some stream or 
lake. The next day is spent in rest and the drive home. The fun of planning 
such a trip does the father and mother almost as much good as it does the 
children. I hope you have all had a vacation this year or have plans made 
for the one you will take. If you don’t need the rest, go anyway for the 
ideas you will gather. “‘Seeing is believing,” and if you don’t see some new 
and better farm practice$, I'll promise to quit boosting vacations. 


Why my knees get so weak and my mouth so dry every time I am called 
upon to stand up and say a few words in public is one of my unsolved mys- 
teries. | may never conquer my fear, even tho I may successfully hide it. 
The other night I heard eleven state champions in the Future Farmers’ 
public speaking contest vie for honors in the North Central region, and 
how I did envy them their ability! | resolved to congratulate publicly 
every boy who has taken part in these contests, and also the leaders of 
vocational high school agricultural work, for encouraging such talents. 


The Midwest farmer’s need for export markets is ably set forth on pages 
10 and 11. Theodore Schultz is another brilliant thinker added to a long list 
of those who have presented this subject in Successful Farming during the 
last two years. I feel most positively that he is right, altho I would not argue 
that improving foreign outlets for farm products will solve all our problems, 
nor solve any of them on short notice. I would ask that those who are so op- 
timistic about new industrial uses for agricultural products exercise the 
same restraint. If efforts to establish new industrial outlets will supplement 
improving foreign markets, then that is good. 
Should they merely confuse the issue by making 
the farmer think he can become independent of in- 
ternational trade, they will.be unfortunate indeed. 
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TUCK AWAY a hearty meal—and light up 
another Camel! Camels add extra enjoy- 
ment to every meal. It is not what we eat, 
but what we digest, that is nutritious to 
the body. By encouraging good digestion, 
Camels also encourage well-being. So, “For 
digestion’s sake — smoke Camels.” 















© 1936, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
“GOOD? Say, Camels 
are great! Smoking 
Camels at mealtime 
just puts me and my 
digestion on top of 
the world!” 

















Smoking Camels stimulates digestion 
— increases alkalinity 


As you enjoy Camels during the meal, the flow of di- 
gestive fluids—alkaline digestive fluids —is increased. 
And Camels at the end of the meal add to well-being. 
Make Camel your cigarette! Enjoy their cheery “lift”... 
their aid to digestion. Camels set you right! 


Cammele-[ 


EXPLORER George M. Dyott 
carries Camels on his expedi- 
tions. “Food tastes better 
— digests easier,” he says. 
“And I enjoy Camel’s ‘lift.’” 
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%. 
BASEBALL’S BEST smoke Camels. Here’s 5 een tae suai, teow 
the most valuable player in the National = | “finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
League last season —“ Gabby” Hartnett. TOBACCOS = Turkish 
He says: “I smoke Camels. They set me and Domestic — than any 


right—set my digestion right.” 


other popular brand. 
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The Cortland apple is one of the 
outstanding new varieties from 
the New York Experiment Station 


Nek CORN. Three 
new varieties, hybrids of 
Golden Bantam, were re- 
leased this year by the Min- 
nesota Experiment Station. 
All are resistant to smut and 
lodging. Repeated tests have 
demonstrated that they 
yield higher and produce a 
greater percentage of good 
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FARM ER 
Number 8 


The Geneva apricot is another 
new variety for which fruit lovers 
may thank the New York Station 


TOMATOES. The small 
pear-shaped variety grand- 
mother prized for preserves 
has had its whole life changed 
as a result of work done by 
A. F. Yeager, North Dakota 
Agricultural Experiment 
Station. The new variety, 
known as Fargo Early Pear, 
retains the yellow color and 
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ears than do older varieties. 
They are designated as Min- 
hybrids 201, 202, and 203, of 
which 203 is recommended 
as the best for the farm gar- 
den.— Walter J. Hunt, Minn. 


shape of the old stand-by, 
but is earlier and much larg- 
er. It grows on a short, self- 
pruning vine.—Walter J. 
Hunt, Minn. 
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LAMBS. When ground 


WHEAT. A variety called 
“Solid Stem Durum’ has 
been receiving much atten- 
tion in Nebraska, South Da- 
kota, and North Dakota re- 
cently. It is usually advertised for 
sale at high prices which are based 
on extravagant claims. The real 
name of this wheat is Golden Ball, 
introduced from South Africa, and 
grown to a minor extent in the spring 
wheat area. It has a pithy stem. Its 
most objectionable feature is its in- 
erlority as a commercial milling 
wheat. Over a five-year period it has 
had no yield advantage. Recent mar- 
ket premiums paid for Golden Ball 
resulted from an unusual situation. 
At the same time premiums on good 
amber durums were considerably 
higher. The variety was promoted a 
few years ago under the name “‘Vi- 
king.” Its large-sized kernels make it 
desirable for manufacturing puffed 
Wheat, for which the demand is com- 
paratively small. It has not rusted 


A new Golden Bantam hybrid developed by Minnesota 


badly, but numerous tests have shown 
that it is by no means thoroly rust- 
resistant.— Walter J. Hunt, Minn. 


STEERS. Barley and corn were 
compared when fed with and with- 
out silage in.steer-feeding tests com- 
pleted early this summer at the Kan- 
sas Agricultural Experiment Station. 
The results indicate that No. 2 
ground barley makes an excellent 
substitute for No. 2 ground shelled 
corn, provided barley is grown on 
the farm or can be purchased at a 
lower price per pound than corn. It 
is not necessary to feed a dry rough- 
age to get satisfactory results from 
barley in cattle-fattening rations, nor 
is it necessary to mix ground shelled 
corn with ground barley to get best 
weight returns.—A. D. Weber, Kans. 


and supplemented with cot- 
tonseed meal, sorghum 
roughages make a poor sub- 
stitute for alfalfa, but when 
supplemented with cotton- 
seed meal and ground limestone, they 
are worth approximately 85 percent 
as much as alfalfa. When alfalfa com- 
prises one-fourth or more of the 
roughage, ground limestoné gives no 
benefit. Work at the Kansas Agri- 
cultural Ex- [ Continued on page 37 


North Dakota brings 
out this new and im- 
proved pear tomato 
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How to be a 


POPULAR 
Hostess 





**We had such a good time!” 


Want to be talked about—for your 
charming parties? For Club meetings, Jun- 
iors birthday, or helping Aunt Bess get 
her man—here are new ideas that every 
never-a-dull-moment hostess must” have. 
Check the list below. There’s a ton of fun 
in each service! Send for them all today! 


Successful Parties. Just published. Con- 
tains detailed suggestions for 12 delight- 
fully successful parties. Includes an amus- 
ing Corn Party, Mad Tea Party, Japanese 
Lawn Party, and many others. Twenty- 
four pages brimming over with fun-making 
entertainment ideas..............+..- 10¢ 


Mother, May | Have a Party? (No. 4142. 
Birthday parties, bogey-men, treasure 
hunts, ‘n’ everything! The children will 
ween re re 4c 


Youth's Modern Manners. Keep up to 
date on your party etiquette! Successful 
Farming’s popular series of nine leaflets 
by Ruth Elaine Wilson covers all right- 
thing-to-do questions. The chapter, “So 
Glad You Came!’’—the duties of a host or 
hostess—alone is worth the price of the en- 
tire series. For boys and girls—their par- 
nts. tool A Be <. . 5. 5 oc thoesdo ae l5e 


Social Customs. (No. 4144.) Who Started 
Hat-Tipping,. Hand-Shaking, Honey- 
moons? Now we learn that the cave men 
had something to do with our present-day 
habits! This interesting leaflet tells you how 
many of our social customs began... ...4€ 


FOODS 
Dishing Up for Dozens. (No. 4611.) Rec- 


ipes for hungry party crowds, ee menus 
for important occasions. Also includes meal- 
planning, exuggestions for money-making 
community suppers ................-4€ 


H-O-T? 
Cool-Quick Drinks for Hot Lays. (No. 


4612.) Serving frosty drinks is the easiest 
form of hot-weather hospitality. This leaf- 
let contains recipes for delicious fruit 
drinks, all guaranteed to make you a popu- 
lar hostess! You'll find your friends parking 
on your doorstep all summer long!.... .4c 


New Answers to Old Questions in Canning. 
(No. 4609.) Modern methods for success- 


ful canning of fruits, vegetables, meats, 
Sid CON. oT Biss 6k op ews on dec 


Address All Orders to 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


2708 Meredith Building, Des Moines, lowa 
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Your brief comments on anything in Success- 


ful Farming are invited at all times.—Editors. 


A Friend of AAA 


I always read your page of Opinions and 
get quite a kick out of it. The AAA was not 
all that it might have been, but it’s a cinch 
our President was trying to help the farmers 
when he gave it to us. And let me tell you, in 
sections where, owing to wind, drought, hail, 
and other things too numerous to mention, 
we had not raised a crop for the last three 
years, those wheat-allotment checks were a 
godsend. But the Supreme Court said the law 
was unconstitutional. On the committee that 
shaped up the bill were some mighty good 
lawyers who knew the Constitution from A to 
Z. It is very strange that they would o.k. a 
bill that was unconstitutional. 

Most of the Supreme Court judges were ap- 
pointed by Republican presidents, and it 
seems that they could not turn down a chance 
to hand a popular Democratic president a 
jolt. The processing tax did not cost the 
millers and packers a cent, as they passed it 
on to the consumer. But when the judges 
decided that the law was unconstitutional, 
they ordered the million or so in processing 
tax money on hand returned. To the con- 
sumer? Oh, no! To the millers and packers, 
who are not entitled to one cent of the money. 

When a bill has run the gauntlet thru the 
House and Senate, where more than a hun- 
dred able lawyers have studied it and passed 
judgment on it, it is preposterous that a small 
group of men should have the power to knock 
that law out on some technicality. And if the 
AAA really was unconstitutional, then the 
Constitution needs a little more doctoring. 

FE. L. Sperry 
Tuttle, N. Dak. 


Note: While we do not agree with everything 
you say, Mr. Sperry, we do agree that if our 
Constitution as it now stands does not permit 
this country to meet modern conditions, it should 
be amended. It has been amended several times 
without any great shock to the country. We be- 
lieve the Supreme Court has made a sincere 
effort to interpret this great document.—Editors. 


Praises Our Poetry 


May I take the liberty to thank you for the 
tribute paid me by the poem “Certainty” in 
your June number. As I read those lines, 
something went from me that was more than 
“Friend to Friend.”’ Certainly there are others 
who belong to God’s eternity. As we stand in 
the shadows and watch the gathering clouds 
darken, we believe there is a hcoutifel light 
just over the horizon. 

Mrs. Witt WILiIAMs 
Athens, III. 


You Are Right, Says Another Westerner 


To Mr. Scott and Mr. Joseph in the June 
Successful Farming Opinions column: I will 
say it is the truth that Mr. Darling told you 
in Successful Farming. And | will prove it to 
you if this good paper will give me room. The 
big sheep- and cattle-borrowers dominate and 
dictate western grazing. They were allowed to 
get control of nearly all of the best water. 
While there is a law forbidding them from 
leasing more than one school section, they get 
men who are working for them to lease land 
for them. We have a sheep outfit close to us 
that controls six or eight school sections. They 
have what they call a preference right. 

The Government built a few good reservoirs 


here, and the big sheep barons are trying to 
get control of them. We little fellows hay: 
children in school and taxes to pay, and we 
can’t stay here if we don’t get a square deal 
with those fellows. Did you figure we could 
go on relief, or how did you figure we could 
live and school our children? 

Spencer McLain 


Rocky Point, Wyo. 


A Westerner Objects 


The author of a recent article in Successful 
Farming would retire all our federal grazing 
lands and throw our western states out of bus- 
iness. It takes a good many acres out here to 
raise a cow. That’s why the land is rented 
cheaply—it isn’t good for anything else. He 
says the Midwest is restricted in the produc- 
tion of corn; so are we, and when the AAA 
doesn’t do the restricting, the weather and the 
grasshoppers do. He says, “They turn their 
stock onto the range as soon as the grass comes 
up,” and infers that the stock remains on the 
range until snow flies. Actually, the stock is 
on the Federal range from June to October 

No one is more anxious to keep the grass on 
the ranges than the stockman. It is his life. If 
it grows, he keeps on; if it does not grow, he 
fails. Some even re-seed the ranges from air- 
planes. That author would make your readers 
think the western stockmanis a selfish chiseler 

The thing that has killed wild life more than 
anything else has been the forest fire. The 
stockman helps to lessen the fire hazard. What 
about the ducks and geese that lost a refuge 
when those swamps not far from the author's 
home in lowa were drained to make farm land? 
Don’t worry about wild life being wiped out 
as it was back East. Lovers of wild life are 
working harder now than ever before to pre- 
serve the animals that were disappearing. 

What consumer wouldn’t prefer to have his 
public domain used to provide beef and mut- 
ton at a price he can afford to pay rather than 
to read about the mountain sheep carrying 
deadly spotted fever ticks? 

Exza Porcu 
Florence, Mont. 


Note: Possibly, Mr. Porch, you are in one 
of those sections where public land has been 
handled with some degree of intelligence. For 
tunately, there are a number of such areas. 
However, I hope you will get and read Senate 
Document 199, which is an extensive study of 
western range conditions made under direction 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
You may obtain it from one of your Congress- 
men. This document will tell you how in 50 
years our western ranges have depreciated in 
carrying capacity over 5O percent. Is it any 
wonder that the western ranger is finding tt 
harder and harder to make ends meet? The 
abuse of our western ranges has been one of the 
darkest chapters in the whole history of land 
use in the United States. Yes, we are willing to 
admit that a great mistake was made in drain- 
ing many of the swamps in the Midwest. We 
do not claim to be blame-free in the way we 
have handled our Midwest land resources either. 
We expect, however, that when a Government 
agency finds practically twice as many cattle ana 
sheep are being kept on western ranges as should 
be kept there under a sound system of grazing, 
some sort of conservation program will soon be 
forthcoming. It looks to us as tho the western 
livestock industry would eat itself out of bust- 
ness in a few years unless it awakens to the 
grave situation which is facing it—Editors. 





















“Its the Safest, 


| Most Economical Car 
_ AND LOW-PRICED TOO!” 


“1 COMPARED ‘ALL THREE’ AND FOUND THAT PLYMOUTH IS FAR THE BEST VALUE” 
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7 FRANCIS M.GUM, JR’S Plymouth WITH FIVE YOUNG FOLKS in the family, Mr. Gum is glad Plymouth has the safety of double- 
we proves itseconomy and dependability. _ action Hydraulic Brakes and Safety-Steel Body. (Of “All Three” only Plymouth gives both!) 
If = 
he TART WITH THE FACTthattoday young folks in the family, so we’re 
uE- S “All Three” low-priced cars are glad Plymouth has lots of room. My 
m4 priced aboutalike...but compare daughter and daughter-in-law par- 
t them...and you’ll pick Plymouth. ticularly like Plymouth’s style...its 
The That’s the opinion of Francis M. ‘easy handling...its riding comfort. 
hat Gum, Jr.,of Frankford, Del.,;whohas AndIwouldn’t drive without a Safe- 
~ anew 1936 Plymouth. ty-Steel Body and double-action 
nd? “It’s the best car I ever saw, to Hydraulic Brakes!” 
- stand up under hard driving... rough It’s the same story on farms all 
= usage every day...hauling things over America...for Plymouth is 
back and forth...traveling all over priced with the lowest but is packed 
his this farm,’’ says Mr. Gum. with extra value in every quality a 
~ “I’m averaging around 19 miles farm car needs. 
sing to a gallon of gas...using mighty You owe it to yourself todrive this 
little oil... haven’t spent a cent for big, beautiful 1936 Plymouth before 
— upkeep on this 1936 Plymouth. you buy! See your Chrysler, Dodge 
“And it’s a fine family car as well or DeSoto dealer. PLYMOUTH Divr- 
one as a great farm car. We have five sION oF CHRYSLER CORPORATION. 
been 
For 
eas. EASY TO BUY 
sep Priced with the lowest. $25 a 
y of month buys a new 1936 Plym- 
_ outh. The Commercial Credit 
ae Company offers all Chrysler, 
- 7, Dodge and De Sotodealers terms 
4 : : making Plymouth easy to buy. 
1 
any 
4 ’ $ 
The ew ——a x 
f the ee sa” , 
land . a t ; i ee we. 
ng fo BALANCED WEIGHT and balanced Am UP, LIST AT FACTORY, BETROT ‘ALL THREE’ are priced about the same today... 
a? spring action give comfortable riding. SPECIAL EQUIPMENT EXTRA but only Plymouth has all the features I want!” 
+ 
ther. 
ment iS 4 U i LDS 
e and 
ould 
+: GREAT CARS 
on be 
siern 
busi- 
10 the ® TUNE IN ED WYNN, GRAHAM McNAMEE AND ALL-STAR CAST, TUESDAY NIGHTS, N. B. C. RED NETWORK 
tors. 
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V-8 ENGINE that has proved its economy and per- 


formance on millions of miles of country road. The only 
V-8 engine in a low-price car. 
CENTER-POISE FOR RIDING COMFORT 


“‘A front-seat ride for back-seat passengers.” 


STEEL BODY —when Ford says that, it means a 


steel structure as well as a steel surface. 


SUPER-SAFETY MECHANICAL BRAKES 


that have proved to be safest and most reliable under all 





conditions. 


SAFETY GLASS ALL AROUND 


at no extra charge. 








Tuese are the features of the farm car of today. These 
are features that mean car quality, just as certain points 
of excellence on a fine animal mean breed quality. 
Check these features as you try the Ford V-8 on 
the road. Notice the easy, effortless power delivered by 
the V-8 engine. Ask the back-seat passengers about 
the comfort of a Center-Poise Ride. Consider the three- 
way safety of a steel body structure, Super-Safety Me- 
chanical Brakes, and Safety Glass all around at no 
extra charge. Here, you will find, is a breed of car 
carrying the quality. you are looking for at a price 
that is right. 
% $25 A MONTH, after usual down-payment, buys any model 1936 Ford V-8 
car—from any Ford dealer—anywhere in the United States. Ask your Ford 


dealer about the new Universal Credit Company %Q per month Finance Plans 
—also Special Farmer Credit Service. 
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REPUBLICAN FARM PLANK. En- 
dorsing in principle the AAA method 
of meeting an agricultural crisis, the 
new soil-erosion-control program and 
the program of retiring sub-marginal 
farm acres from production, the Re- 
publican party platform gives its 
primary attention to agriculture. 

In the longest plank ‘of that plat- 
form, the Republicans proposed to: 

1. Increase “economical produc- 
tion and consumption on a basis of 
abundance instead of scarcity.” 

2. Establish a land-use program of 
buying marginal and sub-marginal 
acres and devote them to non-farm- 
ing uses. Strike a balance between 
soil- building and soil-depleting crops 

“with reasonable benefits to co- -op- 
erating farmers’’ but so regulated “‘as 
to eliminate the New Deal’s destruc- 
tive policy toward the dairy and live- 
stock industries.” 

3. Extend “experimental aid” 
farmers developing new crops. 

4. Promote the “industrial use of 
farm products by applied science.” 

5. Close American ports to im- 
ports of all competitive farm prod- 
ucts, substitutes, or derivatives of 
them from abroad. 

6. Provide “ample farm credit at 
rates as low as those enjoyed by 
other industries.” 

7. Pay benefits on the home-con- 
sumed portion of those crops in 
which an exportable surplus exists 
“in order to make the tariff effective 

8. Encourage co-operative mar- 
keting. 

9. Dispose of farm surpluses 
abroad by selective trading with in- 
dividual countries. ‘““We strenuously 
oppose so-called reciprocal treaties 
oye trade off the American farm- 

’ the plank added. 

10. Give assistance to producers 
in areas suffering from such disasters 
as drought. 

“One paramount object is to pro- 
tect and foster the family type of 
farm, traditional in American life, 
and to promote policies which will 
bring about an adjustment of agri- 
culture, to meet the needs of domes- 
tic and foreign markets,” the plat- 
form declared. ‘‘As an emergency 
measure, during the agricultural de- 
pression, Federal benefit payments 
or grants in aid when administered 
within the means of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are consistent with a bal- 
anced budget. 

Thus was the Republican platform 
liberalized in line with the views of 
the candidate, Governor Alf M. 
Landon. Gone were the old ideas of 
export debentures to finance foreign 
dumping of American farm products 
in countries which long ago closed 
their doors to such trade practices. 

New Dealers chuckled at having 
converted rock-ribbed Republicans 
to policies of production adjustment 
and Federal subsidies for farmers. 
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FARM MONTH 


COURTESY NEW YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE SYNDICATS 
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SPEAKING OF REDISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH 


With Colonel Frank Knox, pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Daily News, as 
the vice-presidential candidate, Gov- 
ernor Landon will attempt to sell 
these principles to the American peo- 
ple and return the Government to 
a rejuvenated Republican control. 


DAVIS PROMOTED. To the power- 
ful, national credit-adjusting Federal 
Reserve Board last month went 
common man Chester C. Davis, 
former AAA head. No monetary ex- 
pert, professor, or book-writer on 
money, credit, or economics, Davis 
was appointed as the seventh mem- 
ber and, therefore, the balance-wheel 
on a board second only in importance 
to the United States Supreme Court. 

Davis was born on an Iowa farm 
November 17, 1887, and was gradu- 
ated from Grinnell College, Grinnell, 
Iowa. He worked as a newspaper re- 
porter in South Dakota and Mon- 
tana until 1917 when he became 


publisher of the Montana Farmer. 
In 1921 he became Montana com- 
missioner of agriculture and from 
1925 until 1933, when he joined the 
AAA, worked steadily for enactment 
of practical farm-relief legislation. 


NEW AAA. As quickly as the Da- 
vis appointment was announced, Sec- 
retary Wallace appointed as admin- 
istrator of the new AAA Howard R. 
Tolley, who has served as assistant 
administrator and advisor to Davis 
since late in 1933. Thus did the Gov- 
ernment bring its principal advocate 
and expert on soil conservation and 
intelligent land use into the key po- 
sition where he could use his talents. 

Born on an Indiana farm Septem- 
ber 30, 1889, Tolley was graduated 
from Indiana University in Ig!o, 
taught school for six years, worked 
in the United States Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, and as mathematician 
for the [| Continued on page 43 
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SHIFT, OR SHRINK 


It is extremely important that we decide 


which way we want to adjust agriculture 


By Theodore W. Schultz, lowa State College 


For two years, with a lot of solid help from Na- 
ture, the AAA held agriculture in check. And, as a 
consequence, farm income is much improved. But 
we are just about as far from the much-sought- 
after balanced production as we were in the dark 
days just prior to 1933. Dollar wheat, fifty-cent 
corn, and ten-dollar hogs do not mean that agri- 
culture has put its house in order and that all is well. 

Generally speaking, American agriculture, par- 
ticularly that of the Mississippi Valley, is in a weak 
economic position. Ahead seas are still rough, and, 
regardless of the ship’s crew and its construction, 
the economic waters are likely to run too heavy for 
Midwest agriculture to come thru undamaged. 

There are a number of reasons why agriculture 
finds itself with a weak outlook. Only one of these 
will be considered here—our vanishing farm mar- 
kets abroad, a subject of much serious argument. 

Let’s not forget, first of all, the background out 
of which the AAA arose. The changes in world fi- 
nance brought about by the Great War together 
with the surge of most of the nations of Europe 
toward self-sufficiency decreased our farm exports, 
once large and profitable, to the vanishing point. 

While : is true that much of our agriculture is 
concerned only with a domestic market, the export 
group of farmers is the dominant group in American 
agriculture. They still set the tempo of the general 
well-being of farmers. 

That part of our agriculture dependent on world 
trade includes the following major products: live- 
stock (cattle, hogs, and sheep), grains, cotton, 
fruits, and tobacco. The leading classes of farm 
products which essentially have a home market 
are: dairy products, poultry products, and vege- 
tables. On the average during the pre-depression 
years of 1925-1929, about five-eighths of the agri- 
cultural income of the country was realized from 
the export group of products. Three-eighths came 
from sale of products mainly dependent on the 
domestic market. 

Here’s another measure of the importance of ex- 
ports to the United States farmer: in the case of 
non-food products, chiefly cotton and tobacco, the 
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products equivalent to 29 million of the 66 million 
acres devoted to those crops were shipped abroad 
or accumulated as stocks in the 1925-29 period. 
This is close to 45 percent. In the case of food 
products, the equivalent of 32 million acres out of a 
total of 271 (a little over 10 percent) was exported. 
When it became increasingly difficult to sell our 
export products abroad and prices of these com- 
modities fell, farmers began to shift to other farm 
enterprises not so dependent on foreign sales. 
There was a sharp increase in dairying in the Corn- 
belt. In Iowa, butter production doubled during 
the twenties. A new balance was being struck be- 
tween butter, which enjoyed a domestic market, 
and hogs, which had lost out abroad. Without any 
reduction programs a part of the adverse pressure 
of low hog prices would gradually have been trans- 
ferred to those on a domestic basis. In other words, 
added production would have come, sooner of 
later, to dairying, vegetable-growing, and poultry- 
farming as the supply and demand ratio changed. 
When the worldwide depression came along, the 
decline in foreign demand for agricultural products 
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was acutely intensified. What had been a slow, 
moderately severe attack of low farm prices now 
became a crashing blow that brought farm mort- 
gage foreclosures by the thousands. The blow fell 
most severely on the farmers dependent on export 
markets. When 1932 income from sale of farm 
products is compared with the average income in 
the years 1925-29, it is found that the decline in 
returns from grains amounted to more than 75 
percent. In the case of cotton and cottonseed, the 
decline amounted to about 70 percent. Livestock 
lost about 65 percent as compared with the 1925- 
29 period. Those farm products not on a world 
market basis suffered far less loss in income. In- 
come from dairying declined 37 percent, relatively 
little compared with the drop taken by income 
from export products. 

All thru the farm depression of the 1920’s, var- 
ious proposals for farm relief came up. First, farm- 


The decline in foreign demand for agricultural products was acutely intensified by the world-wide depression 


ers tried to help themselves with a tariff. Indus- 
trialists, much to the farmers’ surprise, joined 
hands with them to get a tariff law passed—inci- 
dentally raising rates on their own products at 
the same time. But farm products didn’t advance 
in price. Higher tariffs did not bring relief. Agri- 
culture was still chiefly an exporter, so putting up 
more tariff walls did not help solve the farm prob- 
lem. Instead, it actually made the matter worse 
as we found out later, much to our regret. Next, 
various schemes were advanced to subsidize ex- 
ports—selling the surplus abroad at the world 
price and maintaining the domestic prices at a 
higher level. But Coolidge frowned on this pro- 
posed two-price system. When the McNary- 
Haugen bill finally did pass both houses of Con- 
gress, he vetoed it. And the Farm Board, born out 
of political compromise, came, spent, and went. 

(he depression further crietalined farm relief 


efforts. Congress passed the Farm Act and out of 
it came many things, including the AAA. 

(he AAA, abetted by unprecedented drought, 
curtailed farm supplies, and farm prices responded, 


yet no permanent change was made in the crop 
and livestock pattern of our agriculture. Let the 
Government withdraw and, even with its present 
conservation efforts, surpluses will again accumu 
late to depress farm prices. All this means is that 
American agriculture ‘is too large for domestic de 
mands with consumers’ tastes what they are and 
with the existing price and profit system. 

So, whether we like it or not, we must face the 
issue: American agriculture is still dependent upon 
foreign buyers. Our farm plant is too large for a 
self-sufficient national economy. Agriculture is still 
out of adjustment. 

There are three courses of action open to us: we 
must sell abroad, shift to other forms of production, 
or shrink. These alternatives are given in the order 
of their desirability. 

But to expand exports means lower tariffs, more 
trade agreements. That issue cannot be dodged, 


aa 
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for imports pay for exports. We must recognize 
the fact that America’s international financial po- 
sition has changed completely. More than a cen- 
tury ago protectionism was put forward as a 
full-fledged national policy. Henry Clay gave the 
idea color and leadership. The argument was that 
this country was too predominately agricultural 
that we needed manufacturing industries—that 
our economy was not balanced. Accordingly, we 
decided to shield these infant industries from for- 
eign competition while they got a start. As a na- 
tional policy to build up our industries, the pro- 
tective tariff system served us well. In fact, it has 
served so well that these infants grew rapidly to 
lusty giants who have dominated us in many ways. 
But instead of lowering the tariff as these protected 
babies grew up, we raised it! 

Before the war, while we were a debtor nation, 
our tariff system was workable in a measure be- 
cause we wanted to export more than we imported. 
Our large foreign obligations required an excess of 
exports over imports for payment of interest and 
principal. Debts between | Continued on page 18 
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E weatherman is going to the 


eI 
Frost soon- 


stratosphere to predict tomorrow’s 
weather for his anxious audience. 

That doesn’t mean that every 
morning from now on 20 or more 
forecasters are going to hop into big 
stratosphere balloons and rise 15 
miles above the earth to get the facts 
about the weather. They will do a 
much more efficient job than that, 
and it won’t cost us nearly as much. 

It so happens, the meteorologists 
at the United States Weather Bu- 
reau in Washington told me, that 
the more information the forecaster 
has about the air over our heads, the 
better his predictions of coming 
weather will be; and the qualities of 
that air 15 or 20 miles straight up is 
highly important, even tho it isn’t 
going to drop straight down on us all 
at once. 

This is the heart of the system 
known as “air-mass analysis,” the 
newest scientific tool regularly used 
in weather forecasting, which ex- 
plains that areas of air, cool and dry, 
or warm and moist, many miles deep, 
and hundreds of miles wide, are ed- 
dying and sweeping across the United 
States each day to bring rain, snow, 
fog, tornadoes, hurricanes, drought, 
or clear, ideal weather to us. 

First let’s have a look at this new 
stratosphere balloon which is going 
to make weather forecasting more 
accurate than ever before because it 
“‘reads the skies” closely. It looks 
much like a child’s oversize balloon 
except that it is made of quarter- 
inch-thick rubber. Just below it is a 
parachute to return the mechanism 
to earth after the balloon bursts. The 
real working parts hang 30 feet be- 
low in a Cellophane-enclosed box 
which is a complete weather and 
oe station weighing only 
114 pounds—the widely praised in- 
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vention of Dr. L. F. Curtiss of the 
Natiozal Bureau of Standards. 
Inside the box are a tiny barom- 
eter to record air pressure and a 
delicate thermometer to measure 
temperature. Thru a 98-cent alarm 
clock, changes in air pressure and 
temperature move two small wheels 
on which are fastened electrical con- 
nections. Once every minute these 
connections make and break electri- 
cal contacts, and the signals are 
passed into a small two-tube radio 


“When the stars begin to huddle 


The earth will soon become a puddle." 




















By Joseph Wheatley 





set which sends short-wave impulses 
to a receiving station on the ground. 

There the signals are recorded as 
holes on a moving paper tape, and 
from the distance apart of these 
holes the observer sitting safely on 
the ground can tell exactly what kind 
of weather prevails as the balloon 
riS€S 1,000, 10,000, 25,000, 50,000, or 
90,000 feet above the earth—one has 
already gone 24 miles above the 
earth, or 10 miles higher than the al- 
titude attained in November, 1935, 


On the page opposite, the new stratosphere balloon is ready for flight. Below 
it hangs this complete Cellophane-wrapped weather and broadcasting station 
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by Captain Albert W. Stevens and 
Captain Orvil Anderson in their rec- 
ord-making stratosphere flight. 

It is not vitally necessary that the 
instruments attached to the balloon 
be recovered, since the data they re- 
cord is radioed to the ground. Also, 
the equipment is comparatively 
cheap, $30 being estimated, as com- 
pared with about three times that 
for an airplane flight. 


EXPERIENCE to date indicates 
that about half the balloons sent up 
will be recovered. A notice on the in- 
strument case informs the finder that 
it is a weather-recording instrument 
and that a reward of $3 will be paid 
for its return. The parachute on 
which it descends is made of red 
cloth, making it easily seen. Several 
of the instruments have already been 
returned even after falling in sparse- 
ly settled areas. Apparently the de- 
sire of most people to have a part in 
a scientific experiment outweighs 
their urge to keep the instruments as 
curiosities. Of a dozen similar instru- 
ments sent up by Dr. Robert A. 
Millikan to record cosmic rays, those 
mysterious particles of matter rain- 
ing on the earth from outer space, he 
has had ten returned. 

This may seem to be only an in- 
teresting scientific experiment, and 


that’s what it sounded like to me be- 
fore I talked with Dr. Willis R. 
Gregg, crisp and capable chief of the 
Weather Bureau. He explained that 
for the first time real air-mass analy- 
sis is made possible at slight expense 
by use of the new balloon and that 
such analysis will in turn mean the 
exact determination every 24 hours 
of the qualities of the air overhead 
which govern our weather. 

From the marvelous vistas that 
modern science opens up for present 
and future weather forecasting, let’s 
turn to the most ancient method 
known—weather proverbs. Many 
people laugh at them today, but 
many a man or woman has made a 
reputation as a local weather proph- 
et by using judiciously some of the 
good, reliable ones, and you can 
take it from Dr. W. J. Humphreys, 
genial and gray-haired meteorologist 
of the Weather Bureau, they are 
good. So, without benefit of radio 
balloons, airplane flights, weather 
maps, telegraphs, barometers, or 
thermometers, here’s how you can 
predict the weather.*Probably you 
already know and use some of these: 


“A red sun has water in his eye.” 
and 


“Tf red the sun begin his race, 
Be sure the rain will fall apace.” 






They are very likely to be correct, 
Doctor Humphreys declared, be- 
cause they indicate that dust and 
moisture are present in the air over- 
head and because moisture collects 
around dust particles, rain is very 
likely to fall. 

The predominant color of sun- 
rises and sunsets makes another good 
key to the weather, as in 


“Sky red in the morning 
Is a sailor’s sure warning; 
Sky red at night 
Is a sailor’s delight.” 
or 
“Tf the sun sets in gray 
The next will be a rainy day.” 
or 
“If the sun goes pale tc bed 
”*T will rain tomorrow, it is said.” 


Such proverbs are more than like- 
ly to be accurate, Doctor Hum- 
phreys said, because the red color 
again indicates moist, dust-laden air, 
while yellow or green indicates com- 
paratively little moisture. If, how- 
ever, the evening sky has none of 
these colors but is overcast with a 
uniform gray color, it indicates that 
the air is full of dust particles sur- 
rounded by moisture, and high up 
the air is nearly saturated, meaning 
almost inevitable rain. 

Other proverbs are based on the 
appearance of halos or coronas 
around the moon or sun, such as one 
my grandfather used to use: 

“Tf there’s a ring around the moon 
There’ll be rain before noon.” 
or 
“The bigger the ring, the nearer the 
wet.” 
or an even older one used by the 
Zuni Indians: | Continued on page 24 
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The lock of the 
door snicked down! 
He whirled and 
pulled at the knob 


BY AVIN H. JOHNSTON 


/ NT THE sound of Fray’s gun, 


Methor crashed down into the un- 
dergrowth. Fray ran to the man he 
had murdered in cold blood and felt 
the heart, then stripped the body. 
The physical resemblance between 


the two was startling. It was as if 


they had been taken from the same 
cast. Coloring, build, features, and 
habits were so much alike as to be al- 
most uncanny. This incredible like- 
ness had started Fray’s active brain 
working overtime when Methor had 
first stepped into his, F ray’s, moun- 
tain hideout two weeks previously. 
The result of these plans was the 
body at his feet. He gathered up 
Methor’s clothing and_ belongings 
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and carried them into the tiny cabin 
they had shared. 

The killer was cold-blooded, 
wanted in a dozen states. Methor, 
childlike in his trust, had explained 
how he had become tired of business 
in the rush of the city and was taking 
an extended walking tour. The like- 
ness had resulted in Methor’s stay- 
ing on while Fray cultivated the oth- 
er for his own ends. 

Fray had worked carefully; and 
with judicious questions placed at 
the right moment he had obtained 
the information that Methor was a 
broker, in comfortable circumstances. 
Had an office in the city, owned a 
large estate, was a widower, kept a 


TLLUSTRATION BY CARI MUELLER 


few servants, and was quite wealthy 
Fray’s eyes gleamed as he gleaned 
these facts. Under the guise of friend- 
ly interest he obtained every item of 
information possible pertaining to 
Methor, his habits, likes and dis- 
likes, his manner of living, and other 
items which were very, very inter- 
esting. In turn he told stories of his 
own life as a backwoods guide; but 
none of them were true. He had 
managed in a roundabout way t 
get Methor’s signature on several 
pieces of paper. 

After he returned to the cabin 
with the effects of the murdered man, 
Fray started to work. Sheet after 
sheet of paper was covered with 
copies of Methor’s signature until it 
was perfect. Then he aped the oth- 
er’s habits, shaved himself the same, 
gave himself a fairly good imitation 
of Methor’s haircut, and forced him 
self to talk like the dead broker. 

His copious notes on facts that 
Methor had let slip were studied un- 
til he knew each detail thoroly. 

Finally he was satisfied that he 
could take the place of Methor for a 
short time at any rate. His plan was 
simple: He would go to the city, pass 
himself off as Methor, and, pleading 
illness, close up the city office, sell 
the estate, cash all bonds possible, 
withdraw all bank accounts, and 
generally dispose of every object up- 
on which he could get his hands. 
Then he would leave the country. 
Unless Methor had stretched things, 
Fray. was close to realizing about 
half a million dollars, cold cash. 


ONE of the metropolitan dailies 
carried a small item to the effect that 
John Methor, the well-known brok- 
er, would return that day from his 
tour. Fray had taken the trouble to 
write a letter to Methor’s home stat- 
ing these facts. In doing this he had 
opened fire in his campaign. 

As Fray stepped down from the 
train two men moved over to him 
and touched their caps. They were 
in chauffeur’s uniforms. They took 
Fray’s bags and led him to a car, 
more luxurious than he had hoped for 
in his careful scheming. 

On their way thru the city Fray 
barked questions at the two, prob- 
ing them, testing his disguise, and he 
was pleased that it worked. Not 
once did the two men give the slight- 
est hint or suggestion that they rec- 
ognized him as an impostor. They 
were polite, quiet, and careful. Fray 
breathed easier. If he could ‘put it 
over these two, then chances were 
that his entire plan would work. 

The car left the traffic of the city 
and swung into the suburbs. Fray 
leaned back and watched the resi- 
dences as they slipped by. The car 
came to a stop | Continued on page 03 














When expenses loomed 
too high for depression 
purses, these Illinois girls 
capitalized on 4-H training 


By Ruth Elaine Wilson 


Recreation is definitely part of 4-H Clubhouse 


The girls at 4-H Co-operative House have wonderful times together 


Pe in 1934 a group of 4-H girls 
in Illinois were eagerly scanning col- 
lege catalogs which told of splendid 
two- and four-year courses offered at 
their state university. For months 
they had dreamed and talked of col- 
lege. But it looked sadly as tho their 


dreams wouldn’t be fulfilled, for 
along with many other men thruout 
the country, the fathers of these girls 


felt they couldn’t afford to send their 
daughters away for more education. 

It was then, upon receiving this 
discouraging verdict, that the girls 
put their 4-H training to test. As the 
father of one of the girls had pointed 
out, college expenses weren’t just a 
matter of tuition. Board and room 
amount to a considerable proportion 
of the total expenses. With this in 
mind, the girls talked over their 
dreams of college with Miss Mary 
McKee, Girls’ 4-H Club Leader of 
Illinois. Why wouldn’t it be possible 
for them to pool their resources 
money, farm products, and 4-H 
training—and go to college? 

After hearing their suggestions, 
Miss McKee agreed that it was prob- 
able as well as possible. Depression 
purses could afford tuition and a bit 
of rent money; food and odd pieces 
of furniture with which to set up 
a Girls’ Co-operative could come 
from the farm homes of these ambi- 
tious freshmen. 

And so the long-cherished dreams 
of college turned into joyous reality. 
As part of that reality came the 4-H 
Girls’ Clubhouse on the campus of 
the University of lilinois at Urbana. 
Patterning their big idea after the 
co-operative [| Continued on page 33 
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Lsalbtp IS HIS $ SIGN 


W. Dean Mobley breeds 
doddies for health, and 


profit always tags along 


By Neil M. Clark 


Tax April afternoon was gray, 
warm, and windless as we walked 
slowly across rolling bluegrass pas- 
ture, Dean Mobley and I, black 
doddies in the rough of their winter 
coats raising curious eyes to stare. 
We discussed many things. But I 
noticed that Mobley always swung 
back to a dominant theme, Aea/th— 
in humans, in human relations, and 
in cattle. It is the basic principle of 
his success as a farm businessman. 

Mobley owns the Meadow View 
Stock Farms in Brown County, Illi- 
nois, near Mount Sterling. He raises 
about 60 litters of hogs a year, but 
his specialty is Aberdeen Angus cat- 
tle. As a farmer who has made 
money consistently on his 640 acres, 
he is an apostle of profit thru health. 
He breeds for health first, for other 
qualities afterwards, with extraor- 
dinary results. In the 25-odd years 
he has been concentrating on the 
doddies he has never had an indi- 
vidual that reacted to the tuberculin 
test, never a case of contagious abor- 
tion. But it is not only physical 
health in cattle that he prizes, but 
health in a much broader sense— 
health in fireside relations, in com- 
munity activities, in soul and mind, 
in all activities of living. He cherishes 
on the farm that old Roman ideal, 
mens sana in corpore sano: a sound 
mind in a sound body. 

Drama usually implies the spec- 
tacular. Mobley’s story is not dra- 


@ W. Dean Mobley is proud of his fine, healthy family 


matic in that sense. It is the record 
of a man following in the footsteps 
of a worthy father and grandfather, 
building higher and wider on foun- 
dations firmly laid. Love for his na- 
tive soil and the bluegrass that 
thrives on it, speaks whenever he 
opens his mouth. Forty years ago, 
when: mud roads made a daily six- 
mile drive to town almost impossible, 
he went to Mount Sterling to board 
while going to school. Asked how he 
liked it, he replied, “I wouldn’t trade 
a thimbleful of our woods pasture for 


@ The Mobley Angus herd makes an attractive picture 
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the whole town!” His decisions have 
continued to be fully as clear-cut. 

He is a little man. His own health 
has never been any too good, and 
that may be one reason why he 
places so much emphasis on health. 
Two vertical lines of pain have 
plowed furrows between his eyes. He 
has cracked up a time or two in se- 
rious accidents, and he has had to 
get others to do some of the heavy 
work he could not do. But faith and 
enthusiasm are powerful chemicals, 
and a certain | Continued on page 35 
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BOES KNOWS! Lu- 
ther Boes remarks: 
“T’d be lost in the eve- 
ning without my pipe 
and Prince Albert. 
There’s a real restful 
combination you can 
not beat after a hard 
day’s work.”’ 


mY 


ED HARRAR has stuck 
to Prince Albert nearly 30 
years. Ed states: ‘‘P. A. 
has the ‘bite’ removed, 
they tell me. And, broth- 
er, that’s a fact I’ll back 
up any time.’’ 


A TOBACCO DEALER sure 
ought to know tobacco. To- 
bacconist Bartram Moore says: 
‘“‘That money-back offer has 
turned a lot of the pipe smok- 
ers to Prince Albert. And they 
always come back for more.’’ 


No-risk offer for pipe smokers 


Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls of Prince Albert. 
If you don’t find it the mellowest, tastiest 
pipe tobacco you ever smoked, return the 
pocket tin with the rest of the tobacco i in it 
to us at any time within a month from this 
date, and we will refund full purchase price, 
plus postage. 

(Signed) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
Ee CARE TTS |SOShcen s GARETTE TOBACCO 


Copyright, 1936 


. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


THE NATIONAL 
JOY SMOKE 
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CRIMP CUI.°* 


PRINCE ALBERT is 
**tops,’’ Ernest Authors 
thinks. *“*P. A. rolls 
smoother, faster. That 
‘crimp cut’ makes neat- 
er, firmer cigarettes.’’ 


fy ha] 


“YOU'LL LOOK a long time 
to find a roll-your-own to- 
baceo to compare with my 
favorite — Prince Albert,’” 
remarks George Smith. 


JOHN PETIT says: 
‘*Half the trick of 
rolling ‘makin’s’ cig- 
arettes fast and neat 
and easy is having to- 
bacco that lies right. 
I’ll hand it to P. A. 
for snuggling down 
qui¢k in the paper.”’ 


Our offer to “roll-your-owners” 


Roll yourself 30 swell cigarettes from Prince 
Albert. If you don’t find them the finest, 
tastiest roll- your-own cigarettes you ever 
smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest 
of the tobacco in it to us at any time within 
a month from this date, and we will refund 
full purchase price, plus postage. 


(Signed) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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et’s see what 


the doctor Says 


about laxatives 





S SYMPATHETIC as your doctor is with his 
patients, he is strictly a scientist in his 
attitude towards health. He has, for instance, 
certain definite standards which he demands 
of a laxative before giving it his approval. 
These requirements are listed below. Read 
them carefully for your own good, 


THE DOCTOR’S TEST OF A GOOD LAXATIVE 


It should be dependable. 
It should be mild and gentle. 
It should be thorough. 


Its merit should be proven by the test of time. 


It should not form a habit. 

It should not over-act. 

It should not cause stomach pains. 

It should not nauseate or upset digestion, 


EX-LAX MEETS THIS TEST AT EVERY POINT 


Next time you need a laxative remember this: 
Ex-Lax fulfills the doctor’s requirements at 


every point. 


Doctors everywhere use Ex-Lax in their own 
families. Mothers have given it to their chil- 
dren with perfect trust for over 30 years. Since 
Ex-Lax was first introduced, it has steadily 
risen in public confidence. Today more people 
use Ex-Lax than any other laxative in the 


whole, wide world. 


PROVE THE DOCTOR’S POINTS YOURSELF 


Try Ex-Lax. See how mild and gentle it is— 
how thorough. Find out for yourself how easy 
it works. No upset stomach. No pain. No 
nausea. Ex-Lax is intended only to help Nature 


—and to do it without shock or violence. 


A PLEASURE TO TAKE 


If you have been taking nasty, druggy-tasting 
laxatives, you'll be delighted to find how pleas- 
ant Ex-Lax is. For Ex-Lax tastes just like 
delicious chocolate. Children actually enjoy 
taking it. And it is just as good for them as 


for adults. 


At all drug stores in 10c and 25c sizes, Or 
write for free sample to Ex-Lax, Dept. SF 
86, Box 170, Times-Plaza Sta., Brooklyn, N. Y, 


When Nature forgets — remember 


EX-LAX 


THE ORIGINAL CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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SHIFT, OR SHRINK 


[ Continued from page 11 | 


nations must be settled in commodities, 
since currencies differ the world over. 
One commodity, gold, is frequently used 
for this purpose. But there is only a 
limited amount of gold in the world, of 
which we have in our possession alto- 
gether too much buried away in our 
vaults. We have failed to recognize that 
we are now one of the world’s largest 
creditor nations. As sensible creditors 
we should stand prepared to receive pay- 
ment on what others owe us, permitting 
imports in excess of exports. Instead of 
doing this, however, we have raised our 
tariff three times in the past 15 years! 
Yet our politicians, editors, and business- 
men heap abuse on foreign nations for 
not paying their debts to us. We want to 
be fed, but we won’t open our mouths. 

We have recently made reciprocal 
tariff agreements with Cuba, Belgium, 
Canada, France, and some other coun- 
tries. We now have agreements with 
countries which bought one-third of our 
total (agricultural and industrial) ex- 
ports in 1935. Our exports of farm prod- 
ucts have been helped materially. 


ALREADY these arrangements with 
foreign nations have accomplished more 
than even friends of such schemes had 
believed they would. They are a step— 
a small one, to be sure—but a step to- 
ward liberalizing our foreign trade poli- 
cies. We can’t expect too much of these 
trade agreements. They affect only a 
small proportion of our former markets 
for farm products. And they are doing 
little to give us an excess of imports over 
exports, which is necessary to correct the 
difficulty. But, again, they are a start. 

A reversal of our tariff policy today 
does not mean a prosperous agriculture 
tomorrow. All our emergency and long- 
time maladjustments in agriculture are 
not the result of the breakdown in for- 
eign trade. But the results of easing our 
restrictions on imports would reduce the 
necessity of generally curtailing agricul- 
tural production. 

If we decide to shift to other crops or 
shrink, we must plan on changing sub- 





stantially the present pattern of our crop 
and livestock production. We will have 
to find new uses for millions of acres of 
cropland and the farmers who are on 
them. We will have to shift from export 
commodities to butter, cheese,’ eggs, 
chickens, and other domestically con- 
sumed products. But more important 
than this, it will mean that the Ameri- 
can consumer will have to pay higher 
prices for food than he would under a 
foreign commercial policy that would 
permit a reasonable volume of trade. 
The consumer has for years paid higher 
than world prices for various manufac- 
tured products because of the tariff. He’s 
paid them so long he takes it for granted. 
If necessary, he can also learn to pay 
higher prices for food. Restriction of 
farm production to raise prices and tar- 
iffs is part of the same story. And this 
is important: the two go together. 
Regardless of which direction we de- 
cide to go—lowering tariffs or restricting 
agricultural production—it’s not going 
to be accomplished in a year or two. Ad- 
justment is a long-time affair. It is ex- 
tremely important at this time that we 
decide which way we want to adjust. 








You Will Enjoy September! 


WaueEN eafly fall swings ’round 
there'll be a baker’s dozen of how-to 
questions come up about the business of 
successful farm living. Geared to the 
changing season, the following features 
selected from the September magazine’s 
contents are planned both to entertain 
and to answer. There’ll be: a sound dis- 
cussion of dairy-herd management, point- 
ing to profit; ideas about clean pullets 
and clean houses, for better production; 
two articles for boys and girls on going 
away to college, what to do about and 


what to expect from that opportunity; 
an interest-full trip behind the scenes of 
radio sound effects, proving that it is fun 
to be fooled; a baseball story, fast as the 
crack of a bat and sweet as an ice-cream 
cone in the bleachers; a mouth-watering 
demonstration on cooking vegetables to 
a king’s taste; school- and college-da)y 
fashions for misses bound bookward; 4 
page of inspiration for brightening shut- 
in days with clever household furnish- 
ings; and pages more of information 
equally as helpful to the entire family. 
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Make Use of the TRACTOR EXPERIENCE of 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


When There’s a Power Problem to be Solved 


At Left: Kenneth Royer, 
New Richmond, Ind., (on 
tractor) telling his brother 
Herman how much he 
likes his new McCormick- 
Deering Farmall 30. 






































Below: The thrifty Farm- 
all 12 operating a McCor- 
mick-Deering No. 12-A 


Ensilage Cutter. 













p 
ve 
of 
on 
yrt 
8, 
n- 
nt 
¥ri- 
ler 
a EFORE LONG the MILLIONTH Tractor 
~ of International Harvester manufacture will be coming 
we off the assembly lines and going out to handle some- 
ac- body’s power job. That’s by long odds the biggest 
2 tractor-production figure in the industry. It is also a 
we measure of our thirty-year experience in this field— 
of experience which will be of value to you when you 
ar- have a power problem to handle and need efficiency Wik or en 
his and economy on the job. Above: Here’s the Farmall 30 with the two-row 
a If your work calls for powerful crawler or wheel Farmall corn picker. This outfit will pick and 
“ ce . husk from 16 to 20 acres a day. 
ing tractors (gasoline, kerosene, distillate—of IHC specifi- 
ing cations—or Diesel); small tractors for small fields; 
Ad . . * * . . 
i. power units for irrigation pumping, etc.; or small en- 
we gines for lighter work—call on a branch or a McCor- 
ae. mick-Deering dealer. 
ae Vast numbers of successful installations of McCor- 
mick-Deering Tractors and International Power Units, 
all over the land, are your guarantee that this Company 
will give you the soundest, most profitable answer to 
your own power problem. Cash in on International 
ity; Harvester Experience. Specific information will be sent 
s of by mail on request. . fe BASS Ce: mae 
fun ‘ 

4 . ees noe Above: A fine job of plowing, with a Farmall 20 
be INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY and McCormick-Deering Little Genius Tractor Plow 
ring 606 Se. Michigan Ave. ooeconeue me Chicago, Illinois doing the work. 

s TO 
day 
d:a = 
hut- C 
ish- 
, 
c GASOLINE, KEROSENE, DISTILLATE, and DIESEL 
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“Payments on new 
Dodge were made 


to fit our Purse” 


says K. S. Cook, R. R. No. 5, 
\ Rockford, Illinois f 














We were able to buy a big, Money-Saving 
Dodge because Dodge suited the pay- 
ments to our budget. 


It’s been no burden to pay for and it’s 
saving us money every mile we drive it. 


As a matter of fact, we have been getting 
between 21 and 22 miles to the gallon of 
gasoline and the way it saves on oil is a 
caution. You can’t beat a Dodge for farm 
service. I wouldn’t have anything else. 


DODGE 


E>: LOW FIRST COST 


and up, 

List Prices 

vow at Factory, 
ONLY Detroit 


Easy terms gladly arranged to fit your budget, at 
low cost, through Commercial Credit Company 


= 
Division of Chrysler Corporation 
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wome ry tH PIGE@ONS 


Bringing with them a 
profitable and pleas- 
ant year-round hobby 


By Frank Conly 


WueEN modern, up-to-date 
means of communication fail, one 
of the most ancient proves itself. 
Armies on land, ships at sea, and 
pilots in the air are finding homing 
pigeons invaluable in emergencies, 
so there has been a great revival of 
interest in breeding and training 
these interesting birds. The hobby 
of pigeon-raising may be made a 
paying proposition nowadays. 

This year a San Francisco news- 
paper is establishing its own loft, 
because experiments carried out 
last year proved that pigeons 
brought photographic films from 
football games much more quick- 
ly than could be done by automo- 
bile, even with motorcycle escort 
provided by the police depart- 
ment. A newspaper in Memphis, 
Tennessee, is also adopting pi- 
geons as messengers; and a New 
York newspaper has for some time 
been using these birds to bring 
news and photographs of notables arriv- 
ing on board Atlantic liners delayed in 
quarantine. 

The World War produced many “‘he- 
roes” among pigeons. One of these, bred 
by the British, but loaned to the Ameri- 
cans, delivered an important message a 
distance of 24.84 miles in 25 minutes 
thru heavy artillery and machine-gun 
fire. One leg was shot off, and the bird 
was wounded in the breast, but it got its 
message thru. No wonder it was cited 
for valor. When a bird is released in the 
war zone, it immediately becomes a mark 


In a tiny metal tube which the pigeon carries 
on his leg, messages are safely dispatched 


Films are placed in pen-shaped containers like 
this one which is carried on the bird's back 


for every sharpshooter of the opposing 
troops in the vicinity, so the value « 
birds trained to fly thru darkness or fog 
becomes apparent. Night flyers are se- 
lectively bred with this one faculty ut- 
most in the mind of. the trainer. In war, 
fast, accurate, dependable flights are 
what count, since it is seldom required 
to send a communication more than 20 
or 30 miles at the front. 

Normally, training a young pigeon to 
return to its own loft is a simple matter, 
if that loft was its place of birth. Pigeons 
that have been [| Continued on page 38 


A good, strong carrier pigeon wing is shown at the 
right. Note the difference between it and the one at the left 





OUR JUNIOR FARMERS 
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CAPTAIN HAWKS, 
holder of 214 avia- 
tion records, and 
Jerry and Janet, 
charter members of 
the Air Hawks Club, 
are swept off their 
course by a sudden 
storm from the lofty 
Himalaya mountains 
of Tibet. At last he 
sights a safe land- 


| DON’T KNOW- 

LETS FOLLOW 
THEM INTO 
THE TOWN. 


LOST VALLEY 
OF TIBET 
Ln adventurs of 
CAPTAIN FRANK HAWKS 


ON HIS FLIGHT AROUND THE 
WORLD WITH JERRY AND JANET 


WHAT ARE 
THEY SAYING, 
CAPT. FRANK ? 














THIS POOR OLD 
MAN WANTS 
SOMETHING! 


OH-THAT POOR) NEVER MIND THAT- 
OLD MAN? WE \ KEEP RUNNING- 


HIDDEN VALLEY OF 
TIBET FOR 20 
YEARS...1'VE BEEN 
TORTURED...OH / 
SH.... THEY'RE 
WATCHING ! 








SCOTT- 
HE SPEAKS 
ENGLISH S 

















THE MATCHLESS SKILL OF CAPT. 
HAWKS STANDS HIM IN GOOD 
STEAD. ..HE PUTS THE PLANE 
INTO AN ALMOST IMPOSSIBLE 
VERTICAL BANK.. 

AND RETURNS 

TO PICK UP ( 


GET IN, YOUNGSTER 
I'LL SHOW THOSE 
RUFFIANS ATRICK 
THEY NEVER SAW 





THE OLD 


| BEGGAR. 


CAPTAIN HAWKS SENDS HIS PLANE ROARING 
AT THE MONKS. THEY FLEE IN TERROR.. BUT 
THE PLANE IS HEADED S7RA/GH7 FOR THE | F 
STONE WALL OF THE TOWN AND DESTRUCTION! | 


SO DELICIOUSLY DIFFERENT! 


How you'll love these crunchy, golden 
flakes . . . with the deliciously different, 
nut-like flavor! How tempting with 
fruit or berries! But that isn’t all. Eaten 
daily, they help supply the bulk food 
many diets lack. And 

adequate bulk is nec- 

essary for keeping fit. 

So start eating Post’s 

40% Bran Flakes— 

the original bran 

flakes—right away! 




















MY 11'M GLAD TO 
BE OUT OF THAT / YOU BET. ITS 
AWFUL VALLEY!| THE BEST | POSTS BRAN FLAKES 
IT SURE IS GOOD | TASTING | FORMY AIR HAWKS! 
TO BE EATING [ CEREALIN \DIG INTO ANOTHER 

THESE SWELL \\ THE WORLD. BOWLFUL 
POSTS BRAN FLAKES 


OLD FELLOW; 
YOURE SAFE, 
NOW. BACK TO 
CIVILIZATION 


THATS THE STUFF! . 
NOTHING LIKE 











COMING, IN AN EARLY ISSUE OF THIS MAGAZINE . . - THE 
OASIS OF LIVING DEATH ANOTHER ADVENTURE OF CAPTAIN 
FRANK, JERRY AND JANET ON THEIR WORLD FLIGHT. 

















CAPT. FRANK’S 
SIGNED PHOTO. 
Free for 1 box-top 


corveans, WING 
ADGE. Free for 
1 box-top 


FREE BIKES! 


TO JOIN, send coupon with one 
Post’s 40% Bran Flakes box- 
top to Capt. Frank Hawks. He 


MANY OTHER FREE PRIZES 


ONLY A FEW SHOWN HERE CAPT. FRANK HAWKS 


cl has an 
qual chance to 

n one of 
hese swell $35 
ukes FREE, 


willenroll youin his Air Hawks 
and send you your official 
Wing-Badge and an illustrated 
catalog of other Free prizes! 
He'll tell you, too, all about the 
Free Bike Contest. Only Air 
Hawks can enter the contest — 
or get the many wonderful Free 
Prizes. 


est 


AIR-BEAM FLASHLIGHT 


DAISY 
WATER PISTOL 


SEE-BACK- 
O-SCOPE 


£/g Post’s 40% Bran Flakes, Battle Creek, Mich. 


I enclose .... Post's Bran Flakes package tops. 
Please send me the items checked below. 

( ) Official Wing-Badge (send 1 box-top) 

( ) Capt. Hawks’ photo (send 1 box-top) 


Name 





Street 





City —— 
(Offer good only in U.S.A., and expires Dec. 31, 1936) 
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)/ 
GOPHER GOES 


ASSING the air with the deadly 
fumes of swamplands tobacco 

from a pipe that hasn't been cleaned 
since Grandpappy owned it may be a 
great way to get rid of gophers—but 
it will never make you popular with 
human beings. Brace up, Hank! Give 
the pipe a good scouring and switch 
to the blend so mild and fragrant that 
the whole farm will come round to 
enjoy a sniff. Sir Walter Raleigh is a 
special mixture of rare Kentucky 
Burleys, grown, cured, and well-aged 
to burn cooler and cleaner. Its fra- 
grance has won a huge crop of 
smokers in a few short years. Try a 


tin—see why sales go up and up. 


SIR WALTER 


RALEIGH 


FREE booktet tells how to make 
your old pipe taste better, sweet- 
er; how to break in a new pipe. 
Write for copy today. Brown & 
Williamson Tobacco C orporation, 
Louisville, Kentucky. Dept. SF-68 
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Two wires, charged, keep these porkers withi 


By E. W. Lehmann 


University of Illinois 


THE possibility of charging wires with 
electricity to make an effective fence has 
appealed to many farmers as a cheap 
way out of their fencing problems. Its 
chief use so far has been for temporary 
fences for pasturing stock in different 
fields. The cost for such use amounts to 
only a few cents a month. 

In the use of the electric fence, best 
results are obtained by training the 
animals first in a small enclosure. To do 
this it has been suggested that the opera- 
tor “just stretch a barbed wire across 
one corner of the feed lot, put some at- 
tractive feed therein. In attempting to 
get this feed the livestock will contact 
the wire and get a shock. One or two 
shocks are usually enough. They will not 
go near a single wire again. 

There are several kinds of electric 
fence now in use. The commercial type 
is provided with a device that limits the 
amount of electric energy on the fence 
wire. It also automatically breaks the 
circuit so the current flows intermittent- 
ly. Both of these features are designed 
to make the fence safe. The important 
thing is to avoid connecting directly toa 
110-volt lighting circuit or changing the 
current-limiting device so it will not 
function properly. 

Many homemade schemes have been 
tried, some successfully and some with 
disastrous results. A simple, inexpensive 
unit that has worked successfully and 
without danger uses a six-volt storage 
battery as the source of electric current, 
plus a high-voltage ignition coil such 
as used on a gas engine. The current can 
be interrupted by means of a clock pen- 
dulum or some other device. 

One Illinois farmer made a fence charg- 
er by connecting a small motor to a mag- 
neto having a 15-watt bulb placed in 
series with the fence. To secure a maxi- 


NCING WITH 
lectricity 


hounds 


mum efficiency in the usAof this unit it 
was necessary to have tht wire strung 
on insulators on the posts. This farmer 
energized about 30 rods of fence with 
effective results. It was reported that 
this fence didn’t need to be charged all 
the time because the cattle soon learned 
to respect the one wire and to stay away 
from it at all times. 

John T. Smith of Champaign County, 
Illinois, has successfully used electric 
fences energized with electricity from a 
six-volt battery, a 32-volt lighting plant, 
and from a 11o-volt lighting circuit. In 
commenting on the six-volt unit, he 
stated that they satisfactorily confined 
40 steers to a 20-acre field with one wire 
during the past season. The 110-volt 
unit was used about the farmstead in 
confining horses, cattle, and hogs. The 
only difficulty was experienced with 
small pigs. The 32-volt outfit was used 
for some time on a neighboring farm. 


F. C. KINGSLEY, who is connected 
with a power company at Dixon, Illi- 
nois, reported before a group of agricul- 
tural engineers that ‘a number of farm- 
ers in northern Illinois have installed 
electric fencing units which have been 
operating very satisfactorily. Mr. John 
Kelly of Caledonia, Illinois, has been 
using one of these fencers for two years. 
Over 300 rods of fence are energized, 
some ola permanent fence and some 
temporary fence where only one wire is 
used with post spacing of from three to 
four rods apart. Two to three wires 
would have been necessary to keep in 
Mr. Kelly’s cattle, horses, calves, and 
sheep if the fencer had not been used. 
According to Mr. Kelly, the use of less 
wire and the saving of time during the 
spring rush for fencing off temporary pas- 
tures, result in a saving equal to the 
investment in the electric fencer.” 

In commenting on his experience in 
the use of the electric fence, Mr. H. J. 
Gallagher of Michigan states: “I find 
that they are effective when used as a 
temporary fence [ Continued on page 32 








STANDARD OIL IS ABLE TO GIVE YOU MORE FOR YOUR MONEY... AND DOES! 
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as you'll find it 
only in a 
A aca ictal: 


U ENJOY a three-fold econ- 
omy with a John Deere Tractor 
—the economy of burning the 
low-cost fuels successfully and efh- 
ciently of extra-rugged, -heavy- 
duty construction . . . of extreme 
simplicity of repair and maintenance. 

With its exclusive two-cylinder en- 
gine design, the John Deere Tractor is 
specifically designed to burn the low-cost 
fuels . . . is more rugged . . . better 
balanced . lighter in weight .. . 
easier to take care of. 

In addition, with the crankshaft 
crosswise in the tractor chassis, the 
John Deere transmits power in a 
straight line—no bevel gears to con- 
sume power. You get more power at 
the drawbar for a given amount of fuel. 

Choose the tractor that is setting 
the pace for economy, simplicity, de- 
pendability . . . the John Deere. There 
is a size and style for every farm, ever 
crop, every purpose . . . eleven in all, 
and with a complete line of working 
equipment to make your work easier, 
better, more profitable. Use coupon for 
folder on the one that fits your needs. 


Get the Feel of the Wheel— 


Ask Your Dealer for a Demonstration 





John Deere, Moline Ill. Dept GT-138 
Please send me complete literature on the trac- 
tors I have checked: 


} Medel D Models AR, BR [ Models A and B 
3-4 Plow Standard Tread General Purpose 
Models AN and BN (1) Models AO and BO 

Garden Orchard 
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How Our Weather Is Made 


| Continued from page 13 | 
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COURTESY AIR COMMERCE BULLETIN 


This map shows the battle of warm- and cold-air masses resulting in high-at- 
mospheric-pressure (fair) and low-pressure (stormy) areas, along many fronts 


“When the sun is in his house it will 
rain soon.” 


Such halos, or big rings, Doctor Hum- 
phreys declared, are caused by ice par- 
ticles high up toward the stratosphere 
which are carried rapidly forward by 
fast winds ahead of storm centers, thus 
making them good indicators of ap- 
proaching storms descending to the 
earth’s surface. 

And then there are the old reliable 
sayings used satisfactorily for years: 


“Clear moon 
Frost soon.” 


or 


“Moonlit nights have the heaviest 
frosts.” 


These are almost invariably true be- 
cause on clear nights the surface of the 
earth cools rapidly and the low tempera- 
tures resulting mean dew or frost. 

A few proverbs about the stars have 
decided merit, Doctor Humphreys said. 
Among them: 


“When the stars begin to huddle 
The earth will soon become a puddle.” 


This one has scientific endorsement 
because, when considerable moisture is 
present overhead, the faint stars cease 
to be visible while the bright ones ac- 
quire rings which make them seem to 
“huddle” for protection. 

Most of us amateur weather prophets 
depend a good deal on the wind, and it 
is often helpful. For instance, in our lati- 
tudes, about midway in climate between 
the North Pole and the equator, most 
undisturbed winds blow from west to 
east, and a sudden change in direction in- 
dicates an approaching storm. Such 
changes from the usual wind movement 
prove the old German saying that: 

“When the smoke goes west 

Gude weather is past; 
When the smoke goes east 
Gude weather comes neist.”’ 


Further common indicators, the clouds, 


are dependable in some circumstances: 


“The higher the clouds 
The finer the weather” 


This is a true proverb because clouds 


are normally formed by the cooling of 
air near the earth’s surface and carrying 
of the moisture upward, so the higher 
they are the less chance there is of bad 
weather dropping down upon us. 

And still good are the ancient prov 
erbs about the seasons—the first long 
range weather forecasting—such as: 


“Frost year 
Fruit year.’ 


, 


or 
“Year of snow 
Fruit will grow.” 


A continuous covering of snow delays 
blossoming of fruit trees until after the 
probable frost season and protects the 
ground against “heaving”’ or alternate 
freezing and thawing of the ground. 

America’s weather is made in far-off 
places—the icy reaches of the North 
Pole, steaming tropical jungles, the vast 
stretches of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, and the land areas of Canada 
and Mexico. Their coolness or warmth, 
their wetness or dryness determine 
whether it will rain or be clear tomorrow 
in Cheyenne, Wyoming; Washington, 
D. C.; or Springfield, Missouri. 

Why? Well, let’s have a look at a 
diagram furnished by H. R. Byers of 
the Weather Bureau. This shows condi- 
tions on November 1, 1934, but is repre- 
sentative of any day you might choose. 
The first is the United States as we 
might look downward on it from the 
stratosphere. We find over the entire 
Midwest and into New England an area 
labeled “Pc, cold,” which means a Po- 
lar Canadian mass of air, which is, of 
course, cold. 

Out in the Northwest there is another 
cold area, “Pp, cold,” which means Polar 
Pacific or a mass of air sweeping down 
from the Arctic across the ocean, and in 
the southwest is just the opposite, a “Tp, 
warm,” or [Continued on page 45 























NEW GOODYEAR 
ALL-TRACTION {7 
TRACTOR TIRE 


The finest farm tire ever 
built — contains 48% 
more rubber. Big, wide, 
self-cleaning lugs give 
50% more traction in all 
directions. Farm tests 
prove 30% greater draw- 
bar pull in ploughed 
ground! 


ee 


PU 


Here’s a real 


Wn SAFETY 


—THE WORLD'S FIRST-CHOICE ECONOMY TIRE 


at prices starting B 50 
as low as ba 


4 


UST look at all the extra life-saving 
protection packed into this big 
sturdy Goodyear Pathfinder—at the 
same price asked for tires of uncer- 
tain reputation and performance— 
and you'll see why it’s the world’s 
first-choice economy tire. 


Remember, in Pathfinder you’re get- 
ting a quality product of the world’s 
largest tire manufacturer with all 
the road-proved safety and mileage 
features that have led people to buy 
more Goodyear Tires than any other 
kind for 21 consecutive years! 


Why it’s safe to be thrifty—on Pathfinder 


THE GOODYEAR MARGIN OF SAFETY — 
Pathfinder’s sure-gripping, road- 
holding, center-traction tread stops 
your car quicker—keeps you from 
skidding into costly accidents. 
EXTRA-THICK TREAD—wide, flat, tough— 
containing extra rubber that insures 
many thousand extra miles. 


PROVED BLOWOUT PROTECTION IN EVERY 
PLY— because every ply is built with 
Goodyear’s patented SUPERTWIST 
cord — the most resilient and endur- 
ing cord used in any tire. 

MORE SHOULDER NON-SKID AND 
PRISMED SIDEWALLS — give more 
“hold”? on curves — insure more 
grip in ruts, mud 





“FARMING THE 
48 STATES WITH 
GOODYEAR” 


New 1936 edition. 
Contains money- 
saving facts about 
Goodyear Tires, 
Belts, Hose on the 
farm. Ask dealerfor 
your copy, or write 
Goodyear, Akron, 
Ohio. 


and off the road. 


A Goodyear Blue 
Ribbon value 

® See this famous 
Pathfinder with the 
Goodyear name and 
houseflag on its hand- 
some sidewall—the 
guarantee of highest 
quality for the money 
—at your Goodyear 
dealer’s today! 


PASSENGER AND TRUCK TIRES 
KLINGTITE FARM BELTS... 
SPRAY HOSE 


FREE! 
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YOU’RE BEING ROBBED 
BY SOIL EROSION ! 


F someone were stealing chickens from 

your hen house, you would puta stop 
to it pretty quick. But what are you doing 
about the most vicious thief known to 
farmers — soil erosion? This thief steals 
your very source of livelihood — damages 
your farm permanently. 

You can avoid this loss which is de- 
creasing your future income. Planting 
grasses and legumes is the cheapest and 
most effective method. Consult your state 
experiment station about preventing ero- 
sion with cover crops and grasses. 


Remember, the best seed is cheaper 
in the long run. Sow plenty of it to hold 
your topsoil, fightthe weeds, and increase 
your yield. Good seed usually comes in 
Bemis “A” Seamless Seed Bags. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. « ST. LOUIS 
The Standard Seamless Seed Bag of America 














Horses can’t tell you 
what relief Absorbine 

’ brings. But they can 
show you by the way they work. 
Nothing like it for sprains, strains, 
swellings. Never blisters—never re- 
moves hair. And horse can work 
while you use it. Great antiseptic 
for cuts, boils, sores. $2.50 at all 
druggists. W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 
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‘Breed 


By J. C. Holbert 


Ho .sTEINs. The annual convention 


of the American Holstein-Friesian Asso- 


| ciation held at Indianapolis re-elected A. 
| J. Glover president, Joseph H. Hill vice- 
| president, H. V. Noyes, New York, and 


M. J. Sheridan, Jr., New Jersey, direc- 
tors. Grover Meyer, Kansas, was elected 
director to succeed Mott of Kansas, and 
E. E. Freeman, of California, was elected 
director to succeed Jacob Luscher. Other 
business included a decision to increase 
the transfer fee 50 cents, effective August 
1, 1936. Decision was also made that an- 
nual meetings in the future should be 
held each year in Chicago. The top ani- 
mal in the annual sale was Man-O-War 
Concentrate, bred and consigned by 
Schmidt Brothers, of Minnesota. For 
him Maytag Farms, Newton, Iowa, 
paid $1,600. 

The Royal Brentwood sale averaged 
$448 for 92 head. It was held at Laux- 
mont Farms, Wrightsville, Pennsyl- 
vania. Carnation Ormsby Sir Bessie, top 





Stockwell's April Pogis of H. P., 


twice Jersey President's Trophy winner 


animal, was bought by Femco Farms for 


| $3,500. Leading in enrollment of new 
| membership were New York, Wisconsin, 


Minnesota, Michigan, and Illinois. 


JERSEYS. At the magnificent Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City, 
60 Jersey breeders represented the Jersey 
Fraternity of the United States in their 
annual meeting early in June. Jack Shel- 
ton, College Station, Texas, was elected 
president for his third term, and L. B. 


| Carter, Pennsylvania, Cameron Morri- 


| son, North Carolina, H. M. Wivell, 


Washington, and E. S. Brigham, Ver- 
mont, were elected to fill terms of four 
retiring directors. The President’s Tro- 
phy annually awarded for outstanding 
butterfat production by a Jersey cow 
was presented to Stockwell’s April Pogis 
of H. P., the first cow in the United 
States to win the trophy twice. Her rec- 
ord was 1,080 pounds of butterfat and 
16,187 pounds of milk in 365 days. The 
Butler sale, held during the same week, 
put up 38 head—average price, $906. 


GUERNSEYS. Bulls will be listed 
as Advanced Register sires only after 5 
daughters have completed records re- 
quired by the Advanced Register either 
in the regular or herd improvement 
classes. In the past, a sire was listed when 


News * 





Beauty Blush, selected as a perfect 
specimen of the Spotted Polands 


2 daughters qualified. Penalty will be 
applied for animals over 6 months of age 
after October 1, 1936. The penalty will 
be $5 plus the regular fee of all animals 
over 6 months of age after the age dead- 
line, also October 1, 1936. 

The first Midwest Guernsey Sale was 
held at St. Charles, Illinois, and accord- 
ing to H. C. Horneman, Secretary and 
Treasurer of Illinois Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, it was a splendid success. Forty- 
three head averaged $343.70, the top 
animal going for $1,300, 


HEREFORDS. Fred C. DeBerard 
and Sons of Kremmling, Colorado, held 
another successful sale of Herefords. 
Twenty bulls averaged $429 per head. 
Seventeen females averaged $168. The 
top animal was Advance Domino 84th. 


ANGUS. A combination Aberdeen- 
Angus sale recently held by Messrs. 
Davis, Tudor, and Morford at Iowa City, 
Iowa, averaged $262 for 63 head. Eigh- 
teen bulls averaged $261.36, top bull go- 
ing for $1,000. Top female sold for $70s. 

Congdon and Battles’ sale held at 
Maquoketa, Iowa, made an average of 
$250 for 63 head. Twenty-six bulls aver- 
aged $300, 37 females, $213.50. The top 
bull sold for $2,200, top female $1,000. 
This firm has been breeding Angus since 
1898 and has developed the Prizemere 
line of breeding until it is recognized as 
one of the outstanding Aberdeen-Angus 
lines in the country today. 


SPOTTED POLANDS. Beauty Blush 
has been selected by the Spotted Poland 
China Digest as a perfect specimen of the 
Spotted Poland China breed. She is sired 
by Skippy, the sire of the Iowa State 
Grand Champion Boar for 1935 and also 
the first-prize get of sire. Miles Mann of 
Woodbine, Iowa, proudly claims owner- 
ship of faultless Beauty Blush. 


CATTLE CONGRESS. Construction 
of a new hippodrome 304 by 214 feet is 
under way. The building will be ready 
for occupancy for the 1936 Congress— 
September 28 to October 4. A saddle 
horse barn, a feed barn, and an addition 
to the poultry building are also under 
construction. Additional parking space 
will be available on land recently bought. 
The 1935 seven-day attendance figures 
ran to 175,000, making additional space 
necessary if this 26-year-old show is 
to continue its well-merited expansion. 
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NEW POWER « NEW ECONOMY e« LOW PRICES 


make Chevrolet trucks the most desirable trucks you can buy 


Always on the job—always thrifty with gas and oil 


NEW PERFECTED 
HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


always equalized for quick, un- 
swerving, “straight line” stops 


NEW 
FULL- 


TRIMMED 
DE LUXE 


/ CAB 


y 


with clear-vision instrument 
panel for safe control 


Give careful consideration to the follow- 
ing important facts before you buy any 
truck this summer: 


FOR ECONOMICAL 
TRANSPORTATION 
(1) Chevrolet trucks have more pulling power than any 
other low-priced truck. 
(2) Chevrolet trucks are the most economical for all- 
round duty. 
(3) Chevrolet trucks sell in the /owest price range. 
There, in a nutshell, you have the main reasons why it 
will pay you to buy Chevrolets—more pulling power, 
greater gas and oil economy, lowest prices! 
And, of course, Chevrolet builds the highest quality into 
every part of these trucks...equips them with many 
exclusive extra-value features, such as New Perfected 
Hydraulic Brakes, High-Compression Valve-in-Head 
Engine, Full-Floating Rear Axle on 11%-ton models, 
and new Full-Trimmed De Luxe Cab... makes them 
extra strong so that they will give you many thousands 
of miles of dependable service at the lowest cost. 

















Have a thorough demonstration of Chevrolet trucks 
today, and convince yourself that they’re the most 
desirable trucks you can buy. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, 


GENERAL MOTORS INSTALLMENT PLAN— 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS TO SUIT YOUR PURSE 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


NEW 
HIGH-COMPRESSION 
VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE 
with “increased horsepower, in- 
creased torque, greater economy 
in gas and oil 


FULL-FLOATING REAR 
AXLE 
with barrel type wheel bear- 
ings on 1%-ton models 


WORLD’S THRIFTIEST HIGH-POWERED TRUCKS 


SuccessFUL FARMING, 


August, 1936 








LAVA’S QUICK, THICK LATHER 
GETS THE SURFACE DIRT 


2. 


ITS FINELY POWDERED PUMICE 
GETS THE GROUND-IN DIRT 


3. /) rc 
4 ( — 
— J 
ITS GLYCERINE AND SOOTHING 
OILS ARE GOOD FOR THE SKIN 











SEE! (M HIDIN’ MY HANDS IN MY 
POCKETS JUST LIKE MY DAD DOES 
AT NIGHT WHEN HE CANT GET 
HIS CLEAN. 


SAY, MY DADDY 
ALWAYS GETS HIS 
HANDS CLEAN WITH 
LAVA SOAP. WANNA TRY 
HIS LAVA AND SEE HOW 
QUICK IT WORKS ? 


* r) 


WHY, THIS IS THE FASTEST SOAP 
IN THE WORLD, JANIE. ... ALL 
THE DIRTS GONE ALREADY.IM 
GOING TO TELL MOM TO GET 
SOME FOR ME AND DAD. 





DO IT RIGHT NOW, 
TOMMY, YOU KNOW GIRLS 
DONT LIKE MEN WITH 


KNUCKLE-GRIME. 


SINCE WE GOT LAVA SOAP 
ME AND DAD DONT HAVE 
ANY MORE “KNUCKLE- 

GRIME:’ AND MOM SAYS 
LAVA SAVES HER TOWELS. 





After you’ve washed dirty hands with ordinary 
toilet soap, is there still ground-in dirt left around 
your knuckles? Then you have “Knuckle-Grime.” 

““Knuckle-Grime”’ is unsightly. And even worse, 
it’s dangerous. For doctors say that this left-over 
dirt may act as a nest for germs. 

So when you wash, wash with Lava and get hands 
clean. Lava gets more dirt . . . removes more 
germs. It’s hard-working enough to get any grime 
fast. And gentle enough for children’s tender skins. 
It lasts much longer .. . saves you money. Gets all 
the dirt . . . saves your towels. Works well even in 
cold, hard water. Yes, every member of your 
family needs Lava Soap. Get 2 or 3 cakes today. 


LAVA SOAP 


GETS THE DIRT .. . PROTECTS THE SKIN 
A Procter & Gamble Product 
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Are the Pullets 
Ready? 


PuLLETS that go to work too soon 
just haven’t the endurance for the grind 
ahead of them. Nature rebels, inducing 
untimely molt to rebuild condition right 
when one wants them to be doing their 
best, and they may not come back into 
satisfactory shape, surely not while egg 
prices are highest. These are observa 
tions made of actual occurrences in scores 
of farm flocks in Minnesota as reported 
by poultry extension specialists of that 
state recently. 

The critical time in a pullet’s life oc- 
curs from 41% to 6 months, or about the 
time she is starting to lay, depending up 
on the breed and the way she has been 
fed and managed. The main points in 
getting the new flock over this hump and 
settled safely in the laying house sum- 
marize in the following manner, accord 
ing to experience of good farm flock. 
managers in Minnesota: (1) chicks from 
reliable stock are selected to start with, 
kept under sanitary conditions all sum- 
mer on clean range that has not had poul- 
try on it for 2 years at least, and ar 
isolated from all old birds; (2) plenty 
of feed is given at all times; (3) cock 
erels and pullets are separated as soon 
as the sex can be determined; (4) mov 
able shade shelters and simple but ef- 
ficient feeding and watering equipment 
are used on the range; (5) laying is dis- 
couraged until the pullets are well 
grown, with a full coat of adult feathers, 
good color, and ample body fat; (6) in the 
fall, old stock is disposed of before the 
young flock is transferred to the laying 
house, and the house is cleaned and dis- 
infected thoroly; (7) if a new laying 
house is to be built or the old one re 
paired, it is done well in advance of the 
transfer of the birds from range; (8 
pullets are always carefully moved to the 
laying house before they are producing 
more than at the rate of 10 percent. 


THESE Minnesota farmers have found 
that pullets fed heavily on proteins the 
first 2 months of their lives and from 
then on receiving gradually increased 
amounts of scratch grains reach full ma 
turity in good condition before laying to 
amount to anything—about 5 months 
for Leghorns and 6 months for the heavy 
breeds. The critical time referred to has 
become much less critical under such 
procedure. An important point is to at- 
tain body fat before laying is under way 
and to maintain it thru the winter. This 
is done not by slacking down on mash, 
but by increasing the proportions of 
scratch, particularly from 2 months on 
Good results have been obtained starting 
them on finely cracked corn and wheat 
and steel cut oats along with mash when 
only ¢ or 6 days old, gradually increasing 
until they receive equal parts by weight 
of scratch and mash when 10 weeks old, 
and from there increasing the ratio of 
scratch grains thru the summer and fal 
until they receive 15 pounds of these t 
9 pounds of mash per day for 100 ma- 
ture birds. That ratio is maintained in 
the laying house until January 1, when 
a gradual drop is made in scratch feed 
until a 50-50 basis is reached by March. 
Birds are changed from cracked to whole 
grains as soon as it is found practical. 
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Here is a tested ration for pullets on 
range that is used as a basis, and the 
proportions of scratch as compared with 
mash are adjusted as outlined: 

Scratch—200 .pounds of corn, 100 
pounds of wheat, and 100 pounds of oats. 

Mash—100 pounds of ground corn, 
100 pounds of bran, 100 pounds of mid- 
dlings, 100 pounds of ground oats, 100 
pounds of meat scrap, and 3 pounds of 
salt. If milk is fed at all times, the meat 
scrap is reduced one-half. Some prefer 
commercial mixed feeds for pullets. 

When birds reach maturity and are in 
desirable condition as they start to pro- 
duce, they are transferred to the laying 
house, whether it is August or Septem- 
ber, and this is done before they are lay- 
ing too much, to avoid possibility of a 
molt because of the disturbing influ- 
ences of moving. On account of weather 
conditions, October 1 is considered the 
latest date for moving birds from range. 
Obviously pullets are disturbed and their 
laying adversely affected if any needed 
fixing of the house is done after they 
arrive. Lay cement floors early. 

A ration similar to that used on range 
is used in the laying house with the ex- 
ception that 2% to 5 quarts of cod-liver 
oil are added to the mash formula and 
yellow corn is specified. Oyster shells 
and grit in hoppers are before the flock 
coftinually.—Walter J. Hunt, Minn. 


Insulating Eggs 
for Quality 


INSUL ATION and humidity control 
are being used successfully on many 
farms to retain as far as possible the 
bloom and freshness of eggs. A particular 
point is to gather eggs as frequently: as 
possible and, in warm weather especially, 
to cool quickly and keep them until time 
of delivery under conditions which will 
retard evaporation of their contents thru 
the shell. Since the size of the air cell, 
which is observed in candling, has a lot 
to do in determining the freshness of 
eggs, the egg room and humidifier rec- 
ommended by some of the leading agri- 
cultural colleges are important. With 
double, insulated walls, the egg room is 
cool in summer, and the humidor keeps 
the room moist enough to arrest evapo- 
ration and deterioration of the egg con- 
tents and maintain an air cell of normal 
size in the egg until it is marketed. 


THe room recommended is 5’ 6” wide 
and 7’ 6” long, inside measurements. It 
may be constructed as a separate house 
or built in one corner of a feed room. The 
walls are double boarded, with building 
paper under the boards, and packed with 
sawdust between the boards. 

A closely-fitted door of double con- 
struction, well insulated, is in the center 
of one side, hung to swing out rather 
than in. A window is placed on the 
north side of the house. 

The humidor is merely a set of 3 
shelves installed in one end of the room. 
Each shelf is 28” deep, 18” above the 
one below, and is made of 1” x 3” slats 
nailed to 1”’ x 3’ supports in such a way 
as to allow free circulation of air. The 
top of the humidor is covered with 
shiplap, leaving a 1-inch space at the 
back wall for ventilation. A water pan 
is placed on top. This pan may be 6” 


“That’s not 


your only 


—and then the copper told him... 
told him what his best friends had 
never had the heart to tell him. It 
simply stunned Hartley . . . now he 
understood why people deliberately 
dodged him . . . why business ac- 
quaintances always sat as far as pos- 
sible away from him and cut his calls 
to a minimum. Then and there he 
resolved that never again would he 
be guilty of an offensive breath. 


* * * 


The insidious thing about halitosis (unpleas- 





ant breath) is that you yourself never know 


offense, mister’ 


when you have it. And since the subject is so 
delicate, even your best friends won’t tell you. 


Due to conditions frequently existing even 
in normal mouths, everyone is bound to have 
an offensive breath at some time or other. 
Fermentation of tiny bits of food is one of 
its principal causes. 

Fortunately this condition yields to the 
regular use of Listerine as a mouth wash and 
gargle. For Listerine, possessing marked anti- 
septic and deodorant qualities, halts food 
fermentation in the mouth, overcomes dis- 
agreeable odors, and leaves the breath sweet, 
fresh, and clean. 

Keep a bottle of Listerine handy in home 
and office. Get into the delightful habit of 
using it morning and night, and between 
times before business and social engagements. 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, St, Louis, Mo, 








For 


HALITOSIS LISTERINE 
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UST as the man who “knows his eggs” does not 
judge by looks alone, so should you buy your battery 
on the basis of WHAT’S INSIDE. 


Many a battery Jooks “just as good” as a Willard, but 





| Willards 

COST LESS 
TO OWN 
because 


They Last Longer 
—Crank Faster— 
Don’t Let You Down 

















Willards last longer, crank faster, 
don’t let you down. Yet they 
COST LESS TO OWN. 


Let your Willard Dealer show 
you how little it costs for a genu- 
ine Willard in your car, truck 
or tractor. You'll find the price 
of a Willard about half what 


you expect. 
WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY 


COMPANY 
Cleveland + Los Angeles « Toronto, Canada 


STORAGE 


illar 
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deep, 6” wide, and 5’ 3” long. A bur 
lap curtain with a pole on each end 
hangs in front of the humidor with one 
pole immersed in water and the other 
suspended at floor level. To avoid mil 
dew or mold there are two curtains, and 
one hangs out in the sun while the other 
is in use, being changed about twice a 
week for best performance. 

Eggs may be gathered in perforated 
buckets or wire baskets which are placed 
on the floor of the room while the eggs 
cool. Later the eggs are packed, small 
end down, in cooled cases. The full cases 
are placed on the second and third 
shelves of the humidor. The egg room 
and humidor when properly and care 
fully built have been found to protect 
eggs against freezing in winter where 
excessively low temperatures are not 
experienced. The packing and storing 
are done as in summer, but the water pan 
and burlap curtains are not used in 
the winter work.—-Walter J. Hunt, Minn. 


Confined Turkeys 
Grade Fancy 


TurKEYS raised in confinement in 
Michigan experiments took less labor, 
made more gains per pound of feed con- 
sumed, suffered less mortality, and a 
higher percentage of them graded choice 
and fancy at marketing time,” said Pro- 
fessor F. N. Barrett. C. G. Card, head 
of the Poultry Department of Michigan 
State College, viewed the results in the 
same vein, and Ashley Berridge, super 
intendent of the experimental farm at 
Lake City, where the turkeys were raised 
from seven weeks on, attested that the 
confined turkeys required much less 
labor than those on range. 

The test covered not only confine- 
ment, but the use of skim milk with 
mash, and feeding mashes of differing 
protein content with corn, all subjects 
of especial interest to farmers raising 
turkeys for profit rather than exercise. 

There were four lots of turkeys, 25 in 
each lot at first, and each lot was con- 
fined from the 7th week on in an open 
front house 10’ x 2s’, a cheap affair that 
let in all the light. 

Poults hatched on May 8 were mar- 
keted November 2. The 92 dressed 
turkeys graded at the terminal into 786 
pounds of “fancy” at 27 cents a pound 
and 401 pounds of “choice” at 25 cents 
a pound. P 

Lots 1 and 4 were fed much the same, 
on mash and corn, each mash containing 
10 percent of its protein in the form of 
dried milk, the only difference being that 
the total digestible protein in Lot 1 was 
23 percent, while in Lot 4 it was 25.5 
percent. They got only water in addi 
tion to the mash and corn. 

Lots 2 and 3 both had skim milk in 
addition to their mash. The total protein 
in Lot 2 was 19 percent; in Lot 3 it was 
25.5 percent. The results show no marked 
superiority of the higher protein mashes, 
but Lots 2 and 3 do show the farmer 
who has skim milk that his turkeys will 
pay him from 40 to 45 cents a hundred 
weight for it. 

The birds in Lot 1 (no milk) ate 1,192 
pounds of mash and 443 pounds of corn, 
or 3.29 pounds of 23-percent-protein 
mash and 1.22 pounds of corn for each 
pound of gain, which cost about 10 cents 











In Lot 4 (no milk) total consumption 

was 1,372 pounds of 25.5-percent protein 
mash. ‘and $45 pounds of corn, or 3.26 
pounds of mash and 1.29 pounds of corn 
for each pound of gain, which’ also cost 
approximately 10 cents. 

In Lot 2 (plus milk) total feed con- 
sumed was 675 pounds of Ig-percent 
protein mash and 539 pounds of corn, or 
1.68 pounds of mash and 1.44 pounds of 
corn at a cost of about 6 cents. 

The birds in Lot 3 (plus milk) ate 624 
pounds of 25.5- percent protein mash 
and 539 pounds of corn, or 1.73 pounds 
of mash and 1.49 pounds of corn, which 
also cost approximately 6 cents. 

The skim milk reduced the mash and 
corn consumption by about 14 pounds 
for each pound the cutaire: gained, 
which means that the skim milk was 
worth from 40 to 45 cents per hundred- 
weight, or about 3% cents a gallon. 

The experimenters do not regard the 
results as conclusive but merely as lights 
along the path of exploration into “the 
newly found science of turkey raising.— 
Irvin J. Mathews, Ind. 


Insulation 


Progressive Ohio farmers installed 


many false ceilings in their pouitry houses | 


last fall to cut the cubic capacity. In 
some Cases, straw was stuffed above wire 
netting, and in others, good insulating 
material was employed. Many have in- 
stalled heating systems to be used in 
extremely cold weather. Experiment sta- 
tions have recently announced that tem- 
perature control is more important to 
the maintenance of good poultry health 
than keeping the house thoroly dry. 








Will You Build? 


A HOUSE e A BARN 


ln EITHER case some mighty good 
ideas can be gathered from Successful 
Farming’s free leaflets. If it’s a house 
you're building, get acquainted with 
Successful Farming Bildcost Home No. 
SF-1 (described in the April issue), 
which has brought us inquiries from 
hundreds of readers, and No. 36-6 (de- 
scribed in the June issue), which has also 
aroused a lot of interest. To find the 
exact cost of these houses right in your 
own community, send a 3-cent stamp 
for our List of Materials required to 
build either house. With it, you and your 
local builder can figure the exact cost of 
construction. 
[f you want a barn, we have a ma- 
terials list for the flexible barn described 
1 our February issue. A 3-cent stamp 
will bring it, too. 
{nd if you plan to remodel your old 
suse, we have a beautiful book, “How 
Modernize Your Farm Home,” which 
; crammed with ideas. Nearly 20,000 
ibscribers already have put it to work 
for them. The price is only 20 cents. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
3508 Meredith Building 
Des Moines, lowa 
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THANKS FOR THE BASEBALL, DIZZY. 
WILL YOU SIGN (T WHILE (M GETTING 
THAT MESSAGE OFF THE TELEGRAPH 
KEY FOR OAD ? 
HE'S OUT IN 
THE YAROS 




















1 SURE WILL, 
HAND IT 


























(IN (7 YEARS OF RALLROADIN’ 
GOT TRAIN ORDERS WRITTEN ON A 
BASEBALL BEFORE! 









PUT EVERYTHING YOU uAOE 


| RECKON | DID, SON. 
BUT (T'S NO TRICK 
TO KEEP POURING IN 
THAT FAST ONE 
iF You'vVE PLENTY 
OF ENERGY ys 








is eeu RIGHT THROUGH / 
; THE CABOOSE winoow! j 





{ NEVER : 


iy GOSH, YOU SuRE } 








4 THEY ‘RE BOTH ON THE SAME TRACK.! 
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THAT FREIGHT! | GOTTA SIDETRACK 
iT ! OR A SPECIAL WILL RUN INTO IT! 





SON. 
OLO OIZ CAN 
| HELP You ouT 
























IT SAYS ON THIS GALL~ “SIDETRACK 
YOUR TRAIN! SOUNDS PHONY TO 
ME. BUT WE GETTER PLAY SAFE 


























(VO CERTAINLY LIKE 


| TO HAVE SOME OF EAT GOOD, 
YouR EeneRrcy! g NOURISHING 
‘ . FOOD —— LIKE 








ONE WAY {S$ TO 











 GRAPE-NUTS. ITS GREAT! 





BOYS! GIRLS! Join bizzy De Dean Winners! et Valuable Prizes FREE! 


Send top from one full-size Grape-Nuts 
package, with name and address to 
Grape-Nuts, Battle Creek, Mich., for 
membership pin, certificate and catalog 
of 49 free prizes. You’ll like crisp, deli- 
cious Grape-Nuts—it has a winning fla- 
vor all its own. Economical, too, for 
Dizzy Dean Winners Member- 
ship Pin. New 1936 design, 


two-toned solid bronze with 
redlettering. 





Free for 1 
Grape- Nuts 
package top. 


Portrait of Dizzy Dean. 
Taken by the celebrated portrait- v 
photographer, Bachrach; with | ° f ¢ 
Dizzy’s own facsimile signature. 
Freefor1Grape-Nutspackagetop. 














two tablespoonfuls, with 
whole milk or cream and 
fruit, provide more varied 
nourishment than many 
a hearty meal. (Offer ex- 
pires Dec. 31, 1936. Good 
only in U.S.A.) 





Dizzy Dean, c/o Grape-Nuts, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

I enclose. Grape-Nuts pack- 
age tops for which send me the item(s) 
checked below: 

Membership Pin (send 1 package top). 
(4 Dizzy Dean Autographed Portrait (send 
1 package top). 


Name____ 
Street Fi a 
Chey... . ee 


State_ 


August, 1936 
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_— is vacation time. Mil- 

lions of people are away. 
Other millions are getting 
ready for trips—to moun- 
tains and seashore and lakes 
or to foreign lands. 

Distance doesn’t matter 
any more. Your family may 
be scattered temporarily to 
the four winds—children at 
camp, mother visiting back 
home, father on the job— 
but all may be reunited again, 
instantly, by the simple call- 
ing of a number. You are 


always near by telephone. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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The telephone helps in many 
ways to make your vacation 
happy and carefree. Say the 
word and it will run into 
town and do your last-min- 
ute shopping. Stop off at 
the railroad or bus office for 
information. Enable you to 
reserve hotel accommoda- 
tions. Say good-bye to friends 
or carry a reassuring word of 
your safe arrival. 

Day or night you can be 
many places—quickly, effi- 
ciently, and at small cost— 


by telephone. 

















Electric Fence 
[Continued from page 22] 


for the restraint of cattle, less effective 
for horses, and of no value with sheep. 
We had some difficulty in keeping the 
wire sufficiently well insulated from the 
posts so that it would be effective, also 
in keeping brush, weeds, grain, and so on 
from contacting the wire. During the dry 
periods, the fence was of little value. | 
also found that maintaining a height that 
would be effective for mature cattle was 
not effective for calves and yearlings, 
which necessitated a two-wire fence. I do 
not believe I would consider it for a per- 
manent fence and doubt its legality as a 
line fence.” 

The chief feature of the commercial 
electric fencing unit is the controller 
equipment which is designed to safe 
guard against a severe shock which might 
result in a fatality. Animals and human 
beings can be easily killed with a 11 
volt electric charge if a good contact is 
made with the current. Numerous cases 
of such accidents can be cited. 

In using electric fencing equipment 
the owner must avoid changing the de 
vice that limits or controls the current 
flowing thru the fence wire. Because of 
the possibility of farmers changing the 
electric limiting device and the danger 
involved, some of the utility representa- 
tives advise against the use of electric 
fencing by the inexperienced. 

Because of intense interest, the Wis 
consin Industrial Commission issued a 
warning in the form of a report citing 
cases of farmers who connected 115 volts 
directly to single-wire or multiple-wire 
fences surrounding their yards, pastures, 
or other lands, for the purpose of fright 
ening animals or to shock prowlers: 


Tue Commission warns that elec- 
tiicity at 115 volts (ordinary lighting 
circuit voltage) is very dangerous under 
certain conditions and should be proper 
ly guarded or insulated. The use of an 
incandescent lamp inserted in an electric 
circuit does not make the device safe, 
and the point is stressed that these di 
vices should not be used where animals 
or unauthorized persons can come in 
contact with them. 

“A number of devices have been de- 
veloped and are offered for sale which 
somewhat reduce the strength of the 
current and may make the charge in- 
termittent. These are less dangerous than 
the direct connection or connection thru 
lamps of 115-volt current. 

“In its findings, the Commission states 
that it is still questionable whether it 
is possible to charge a fence in such a 
manner as to frighten livestock and still 
be entirely safe under all conditions. The 
Commission points out, also, that none 
of these devices is actually guaranteed 
to be proof against breakdowns and 
other failures or to be absolutely safe 
under all conditions.’ 

Nearly everyone who has made an) 
sort of a study of this method of fencing 
recognizes that there is some danger in 
using electricity as a means of shocking 
animals to make the fence effective. The 
commercially manufactured units do not 
have the same danger as that afforded 
by units that are rigged up on the farm, 
but all commercial devices should be ap- 
proved by authorities before being used. 








Heads Together 


[ Continued from page 15 | 


methods of their fathers, the girls lo- 
cated their headquarters in a comfort- 
able, wide-verandaed stucco house, land- 
scaped with flowering shrubs and 
sheltering trees. The main floor of the 
rented house was already furnished, and 
the girls solved the problem of their 
bedrooms upstairs by bringing odd 
pieces of furniture from home. What fun 
they had that summer of 1934! Armed 
with hammers, nails, saws, stray boards, 
paints and enamels, and gay inexpensive 
cottons for furniture coveri ng and cur- 
tains, they set to work to create study 
rooms and sleeping quarters such as 4-H 
girls have been trained to create. By fall 
the house was ready for occupancy. 
When Miss McKee told me these 
stimulating facts about the beginning of 
the venture, I just had to visit the girls 
to see with my own eyes how such a plan 
would work. The moment I put my foot 
over the threshold, that grand 4-H spirit 
came rushing to greet me. It is a charm- 
ing spirit and not one which springs 
superficially from etiquette books. It has 
roots in true kindness, a kindness which 
runs back to father and mother who are 
never too busy to help a neighbor. 


THE long, comfortable living-room in 
the 4-H House isa pleasant, homey place, 
with deep chairs, harmonious furnish- 
ings, and a cheery brick fireplace. In 
every nook and corner I could see evi- 
dences of the delightful personalities and 
individual charm of the 18 girls living at 
the house. The association of these girls 
whose backgrounds tie them together, 
in past and present interests, is a de- 
lightful thing. The girls came dropping 
in by twos and threes from classes, bring- 
ing friends with them, and as I talked to 
them, I was as proud as tho I had raised 
them all by hand myself. These girls rep- 
resent 4-H Club girls and farm girls the 
world over—a fine, significant cross- 
section of American young womanhood. 
There was Phyllis Goodwin, for in- 
stance, of Ritchey, Illinois. She assured 
me she came from just an average farm, 
but was worlds proud of “Mother,” who 
is a 4-H leader. Phyllis just naturally 
grew up in a forward-looking atmos- 
phere. She said that 4-H work had in- 
spired the thought that she wanted some 
home economics and as much college 
training as she could get. She went on 
gaily to tell me of her sister who is just 
beginning club work next year, and how 
she hopes sometime the “kid sister’ will 
be in 4-H Clubhouse. I had to quiz her a 
little to tell of her own honors. I discov- 
ered that she had taken prizes in food 
esters at the Northern Illinois State 
ur at Aurora, and awards in ever so 
iny lines of endeavor. Clothing was 
r first project. She worked thru foods, 
‘ planning, and serving. Her genuine- 
ness, her sincere and unpretended mod- 
esty, and above all, her sparkling en- 
isiasm, did my heart good. And what 
a shock I got when I discovered that this 
girl with a senior’s poise was a freshman! 
What does that tell you about 4-H 
ning and what it does for one? 
Don’t get the idea that they are se- 
is, sober-minded little “‘blue-stock- 
’ To be sure, they have to be prac- 
, but they’re real girls at heart. Silver 
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where mothen needs Panos help 
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GREASE STAINS 
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66 MOTHERS— WATCH ME! SEE WHAT 
GRAND HELP Pano G GIVES ON THESE 
DIRTY SPOTS—you see P ano G 
White Naphtha Soap contains two 
special ingredients, one makes 
thicker suds—one loosens dirt. ?? 


©¢ LOOK—JUST SLIDE suOSY Pano G 
OVER EVERY DIRTY SPOT — AND ROLL 
VP TO SOAK. The P ano G Cake 
concentrates rich soap right on 
the dirt. It works 
faster than just soapy 








water of dissolved 
chips or powders.?? 





@6 NOW — WITH A QUICK RUG, YOUR 
CLOTHES ARE SPOTLESS AND CLEAN! 
And White P ano G makes them 
snowy-white, too! 99 





















































YES— Pano G WHITE NAPHTHA, 
THE SUDSIER CAKE SOAP, 
SAVES YOU RUBBING! 


Don’t work and scrub on streaked 
neckbands, spotty playclothes, 
hard-used towels! Let P AND G’s 
two special ingredients—and this 
quick, rub-saving method—do all 
that hard work for you! Get whiter 
clothes, too— with P AND G, the 
quality white Naphtha Soap. And 
the big sudsy cake is grand for dish- 
washing —fast, easy on hands, won- 
derfully economical. 








WHITE NAPHTHA SOAP 


Save yourself 2 rubs out of every 3 
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e § IN |e! SAVE MY HORSE /” 
- © HELLO, GANG. LOOK! SMOKE /' NO TIME TO BEAR 
a WHAT i$ THIS ~ OLD JINKS COMING FROM , GRUDGES WHEN 
Ee A FUNERAL KICKED US OUT E JINKS’ BARN: iy 
‘ ’ MARCH 2 
> 1 
ie . d 
- | 
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4 
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4 7 7WE GOT EM OUT WHEN peemict: ag 
oe THE POOR THE CIRCUS BURNED. 
"y HORSES! GIVE ME YOUR SHIRTS, YOU FELLOWS 
i” THEY'LL FELLOWS! a STAY HERE ! re JOE. 
B NEVER COME || ‘EM OVER ™ Saal iE wae GO IN, 
- * OUT OF A Sy —— E DO TOO 
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GET OUT NOw, 
























WELL, I SUPPOSE NOW 1 OUGHTA LET SATURDAY] 7 YEP. AND NOURISHING FOOD 
YOU KIDS GET YOUR THINGS OUT OF LIKE GRAPE-NUTS FLAKES 
THE SHACK. COME BACK SATURDAY. WHOOPEETN\. iS ONE REASON WHY THEY 

















WHAT A HAVE THE ENERGY 

CLUBHOUSE! LFIXED IT \ AND_STRENGTH 
UP FOR YOU 'CAUSE TO DO THINGS 
URE GREAT KIDS. LIKE THEY DID 

ND NOTICE I COT THE OTHER DAY 
































Club Membership 
Pin — Gold finish 
with blue letter, 
actual size shown. 
Free for 1 Grape- 
Nuts Flakes pack- 
age top. 





















Photo of Joe E. 
Brown — with his 
own facsimile auto- 
“ graph. Free for 1 
a Grape-Nuts Flakes 
package top. 









Join JOEE.BROWN’SCLUB. good! (This 
You'll get the good-looking offer expires 
membership pinshownhereand December 31, 
the Club Manualtellinghowto 1936. Good 
work up to higher ranks and _onlyin U.S.A.) 
how to get Joe’s valuable prizes —————— 
free. Send your name and ad- Jor E. Brown, 
dress, and one red-and-blue Grare-Nurs Frakes ; 
Grape-Nuts Flakes package top a 
to Grape-Nuts Flakes, Battle 1 cpcloee ---,, Grape-Nuts, Flake 
Creek, Michigan. Good, nour- items checked below: 

ishing food like GRAPE-NUTS () Membership Pin and Club Manual. 









FLAKES sure is the right kind (Send 5 Package Top.) 
ss 9 99 {) Photo of Joe E. Brown. (Send 1 
of ‘‘eatin for everybody. Package Top.) 


Why, GRAPE-NUTS FLAKES, 

with whole milk or cream and ‘ame 

fruit, actually provide more va- 

ried nourishment than many a 

hearty meal! And are they City State 
A Post Cereal—made by General Foods 





Street 








SEE JOE E. BROWN’S LATEST MOTION PICTURE—“SONS 0’ GUNS”—A WARNER BROS. PICTURE! 
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cups and trophies on the mantel are 
evidence that the 4-H girls are taking 
“firsts” in college activities. The con- 
tinually ringing telephone gives away 
their popularity with classmates of both 
sexes. Snapshots taken in canoes or at 
picnics, long strings of dance programs 
and souvenirs show that these girls are 
making their dreams of the social as well 
as academic life at college come true. 
Their 4-H training has served them 
full well. Planned work and play sched 
ules and good food keep the girls healthy 
and enthusiastic. Many of their smart 
clothes are made by themselves, and 
at a minimum of expense. The fi 
nancial end of it they have figured out 
to the penny, with a careful eye on the 
price and quality discrepancies of the 
various seasons. Nineteen dollars a 


month from each girl (there were 18 of 


them when I visited the house) pays the 
rent, electricity, heat, and the house- 
mother’s salary, with a bit left over for 
emergencies and a general fund. When 
one of the girls brings produce from the 
farm, the bookkeeper figures out the 
market value of the produce and deducts 
it from the girl’s $19 for that month. 


Back of this practical financing are 
practical young women. For instance, 
there is ‘““Commissary” Nancy Grosboll, 
one of the incorporate members of a 
1,200-acre farm near Petersburg, Illinois. 
Nancy’s aunt inspired her to go into 4-H 
Club work eight years ago. In 1929 
Nancy won the state clothing project 
and a trip to the Junior Club Congress 
in Chicago. A year later one of the mail 
order companies sent her to Europe as 
a reward for winning a clothing project. 
Mrs. Grosboll died when Nancy was 
four, and from then on, Nancy helped 
her older sister keep house. I began to 
see why this Girls’ Co-operative is so 
successful. You can’t be a real homemak- 
er on a large farm without learning a lot 
of practical things. Her 4-H training and 
housekeeping experience have made 
Commissary Grosboll a very practical 
young woman, well versed in tradesmen, 
markets, and foodstuffs. 

The girls do their own cooking, meal 
planning, and serving. They plan the 
menus and bring them to Nancy tocheck, 
and she orders whatever food is meces- 
sary from the stores. Three girls are re- 
sponsible for each meal. The schedules 
are figured out carefully so as not to in- 
terfere with classwork, study, or college 
activities. 

Out in the cheery kitchen I inspected 
rows of canned vegetables, fruits, and 
meats brought in from the farms. A 
schedule of household duties is posted 
every week on a bulletin board so that 
each girl knows what her particular 
duties are for the coming week. The girls 

take care of the house from top to bot- 
tom. It’s kept spotlessly clean. 

This recitation of achievements and 
honors of the roster of this Girls’ Co- 
operative could, like Tennyson’s brook, 
“go on forever.” But I am sure you get 
the idea. Right now when you farm 
fathers and mothers are trying to solve 
the how of giving your girl or boy addi 
tional training, perh: ups this daring a! 
sturdy experiment wi ll serve as an 1n- 
spiration. 4-H Club girl co-operatives 
ought to spring up like mushrooms on 
each college campus. No group of young 
women has more to offer to any college 
community than have our 4-H Club gir!s. 
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Health 


| Continued from page 16 | 


serenity of mind allows him to smile at 
difficulties which face him. 

|mpatience and fear, in his philosophy, 
are signs of ill health, especially fear. A 
few years ago he had to take charge of 
the farmer’s co-operative in Mount Ster- 
ling under distressing circumstances. The 
manager, prominent, popular, and sup- 
posedly trustworthy, was pocketing the 
company’s cash. He was given a chance 
to make restitution and escape prosecu- 
tion; but he preferred to crawl under the 
building and put a bullet thru his brain. 
As president of the company, which he 


had already rescued from financial stag-* 


gers, Mobley took temporary charge. 
Feelingran high. Some who did not know 
believed the manager had been driven to 
suicide by unjust suspicion. A breathless 
friend burst in on Mobley. 

“Dean,” he cried, “look out for your- 
self. Those friends of his are going to 
mob you.” 

Mobley smiled, “I won’t worry.” 

“T tell you they’re steamed up.”’ 

“They'll not hurt me.” 

“But—” 

“I'm in the right... . 

He felt that was enough. 
on, and nothing happened. 

The Mobleys (the name is pronounced 
with a short 0, as in cob) came from a 
line of Baltimore tailors who i immigrated 
to Kentucky about the time when Ken- 
tucky Lincolns, with Abraham, were 
moving across to Indiana. An adventur- 
ous young Mobley thought it might be 
possible to transform a mediocre tailor 
into a fair-to-middling farmer. He tried 
it in Kentucky with good results, and 
his enthusiasm sufficed to persuade the 
rest of the family to move to Illinois and 
try it on a bigger scale. 


%”” 


He carried 


Dr AN’S mother died when he was 13 
years old, and Dean and his father were 
drawn very close together by their com- 
mon loss. Their intimate partnership, 
scarcely ever disturbed by a hasty word 
or by a question of thine and mine, en- 
dured until Julius Mobley, the white- 
bearded, keen, witty father, a lover of his 
fellow men, died at the age of 83, only 
eight years ago. That long contact yield- 
ed fruit in Dean Mobley’s ideal of healthy 
home relations. 

His own two older sons are still at 
home. Julius and Raymond, who are 
grown, are partners in the farm. Julius is 
married. William, the youngest, enlisted 
in the navy last year, and is now doing 
special patrol duty helping protect Amer- 
ican interests in China. 

lhe house itself has been completely 
nodernized, and it would be hard to find 
a home in which harmony is more mani- 
st. The fireplace in the living-room is a 
thering place where there is always 
ghter, comradeship, mutual respect. 
Che herd of doddies for which Meadow 
ew is widely known, was a gradual de- 

pment. Even growth, Dean Mobley 

is, can follow healthy or unhealthy 

. Slow but sure growth, he believes, 
is more likely to breed permanent vigor 

1 meteoric flashes of speed. 
lulius Mobley, the elder, handled 

rs in the feed lot all his life—both 

of his own raising and others 
ght as feeders. In the early nineties 
began to notice that the black horn- 
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ONLY SILVERTOWNS GIVE YOU 
GOLDEN PLY BLOW-OUT PROTECTION 


Father: “Whew! Look at those rocks 
down there. Another foot or two and we’d 
have toppled down that steep embank- 
ment, car and all.” 

Mother: “I’m frightened enough with- 


out looking.” 
- ~ + 


The yearly toll of injuries and deaths due 
to blow-outs runs into the thousands. And 


| here’s why. Today’s high speeds generate 


terrific heat inside the tire. Rubber and 
fabric begin to separate. A tiny blister 
forms and grows bigger and BIGGER until, 
sooner or later, BANG! A blow-out! 

Since the earliest days of the automobile, 
The B. F. Goodrich Company has made 
many outstanding contributions to motor- 
ing safety. But the Goodrich development 
that means the most to you as you’re driv- 
ing along at 40—50—60 miles an hour is 
the Life-Saver Golden Ply, found only in 
Goodrich Silvertown Tires. 





HERE’S THE WORLD’S 
aashide tag LOW-PRICED TIRE 


i, This sturdy low-priced 
ae i Goodrich Certified Com- 
mander Tire is plenty of 
proof that you don’t have 
to risk buying nameless 
“bargain-builts” just to 
save money on tires. If 
you want real honest mile- 
age at a low first cost, see 
your Goodrich dealer 
about a set of Certified 
Commanders. 


TODAY’S PRICE 







Goodrich 





Certified * 
COMMANDER $ 95 
 * Prices subject to x3% 
change without notice 








This amazing invention is a layer of spe- 
cial rubber and full-floating cords, scien- 
tifically treated to resist internal tire heat. 
By resisting this heat the Golden Ply keeps 
rubber and fabric from separating. It keeps 
heat blisters from forming. And when you 
prevent the blister, you prevent the high- 
speed blow-out. 

Life is too sweet to take Chances on wn- 
safe tires. Equip your car with a set of 
Goodrich Safety Silvertowns with the Life- 
Saver Golden Ply. Remember they cost not 
a penny more than other standard tires. 











HEAT CAUSES BLOW-OUTS. 
PREVENT THOSE 
BLOW-OUTS WITH THIS 
HEAT-RESISTING 
GOLDEN PLY 











A million more 

sneeneiets, pledged 

to safe driving is 
the nae tA goal for 1936. Do 
your bit to prevent accidents. 
Join the Silvertown Safety League 
at your Goodrich dealer. He'll 
get for you—/ree—a handsome 
emblem with a red reflector to 
protect you if your tail light fails. 














Ty Goodrich SAFETY Silvertown 


With Life-S 


aver Golden Ply Blow-Out Protection 
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YOUR new belt driven farm machines 
WILL DO BETTER WORK WITH 
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Farmers know that durable, weatherproof, fibre Rockwood 
Pulleys grip the belts as no other pulleys ever have. This 
means that all the power of the engine is delivered, with- 
out waste, to the driven machine. This permits increased 
machine output, reduces the time required per job, and 
saves money, bother and delays. 


SAVES MONEY, SAVES POWER 


Rockwood fibre pulleys not only make driven machines do 
more work but the machines work better. Blowers and 
feeds function properly, vibration is reduced, machines 
run quieter and smoother. Rockwood Pulleys are per- 
fectly balanced—to a degree not practical or possible 
with metal or lagged pulleys. 


THE NEW AVOIDS TROUBLE AND REPAIRS 


ROCKWOOD To farmers who have not tried Rockwood Pulleys it is a 
BELT-PULL revelation to learn how very much more work and better 
Makes old belts pull like | Work their machines will do as a result of this simple 
new. Puts new life in old worn | Change. Harvesters, threshing machines, tractor belt work 
belts. Takes hold instant- | of all kinds, feed grinders, silo fillers, hay choppers—ALL 
ly. Easy to apply. Renews | work better and faster with Rockwood Pulleys. Millions 
grip on worn belts that slip. | of Rockwood Pulleys are in use on American Farms today. 
Ideal for dusty conditions. | nrany thousands of farmers will not buy new machines 
Nothing to equal it hasever P oH > ‘ 
been seen. Try it. Quart can without them. Most gratifying is their use by nearly all 
$1.00, gallon can $3.00, | !eading farm machinery builders as standard equipment to 
bandy convenient tubes, | insure the kind of performance they want their machines to give. 
25c. You will bé glad you tried THE ROCKWOOD MANUFACTURING CO. 
ie. It is a “‘lifesaver’’ whena Indianapolis, Indiana 
belt starts to slipand burn. Division of General Fibre Products, Inc. 


Insist on this money-saving improvement— 
Rockwood Pulleys on your new machinery 









Metal pulleys slip 
Rockwood pulleys grip 






















































































































BETTER FEED AND 


|} MORE PROFIT TO YOU 
with a Low Cost, Easy-to-build 


as SISALKRAFT SILO 


Tones of farmers have discovered that feeding ensilage, stored in 

the SISALKRAFT SILO, is one sure route to bigger dairy and beef cattle 

profits. You can build your own quickly and easily. The cost: Less than 

$40.00 the first year, $10.00 second year for a fifty ton silo. Other capaci- 

ties equally economical, A SISALKRAFT SILO supplements a permanent silo 

- -- is indispensable if you have no silo, All you need is Treated Sisalkraft (as 

the lining paper) and snow fencing or corn cribbing. Treated Sisalkraft was 

‘a specially developed to resist the bacteria and fungi present in all ensilage. This 

exclusive treatment, its toughness, strength and waterproofness make it an out- 

standing success. A SISALKRAFT SILO fits into present conditions because feed- 

ing authorities state 7 acres of ensilage equal 10 acres of stalks. Over 22,000 

SISALKRAFT SILOS built in 1934. Nearly 28,000 (estimated) in 1935. Endorsed 

by County Farm Agents, Agriculture Schools and 

many thousands of farmers. Write us today for FREE 
Your Lumber Dealer carries the materials, samples; booklet, “What 
Farmers Say”; simplified 


THE SISALKRAFT co. building directions; and 


232 N. Wells Street Chicago full information. 
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less Angus which had been imported 
from Scotland were becoming increas- 
ingly popular. They fed up well and 
were gentle to handle. The absence of 
horns pleased him, because he always 
thought dehorning cruel. The first step 
toward a herd was his purchase of a pure 
bred bull. He crossed with Shorthorn 
cows and for years raised grade cattle. 


In 1904 Dean came into active interest 
on the farm. Partly at his suggestio: 
they decided to specialize on the doddies 
Even then, however, they did no plung 
ing. The plan they followed was to re 
place, whenever convenient, a grade cow 
with a purebred. Not until 1916 did th 
grade cattle give way entirely. The her 
now averages about 150 head. 

The Mobleys make no great point of 
exhibiting at the shows, yet dozens of 
their cattle, in their own hands or others’, 
have been champions or runners-up 
Both older boys exhibited in 4-H Calf 
Club contests at the Producers’ Show in 
East Saint Louis as long as they were 
eligible. In five successive years Ray- 
mond won one grand champion, three 
reserve grand champions, and one second 
place in the class standing next to the 
grand champion. 

Raymond also showed five steers in 
the carcass contest at the 1934 Interna 
tional. They won, when exhibited on 
foot, first and grand champion. When 
exhibited in the carcass in the heavy- 
weight class, they won first, second, and 
seventh places, and grand champion, 
apparently an unexcelled record in dual 
competition of this sort. 

“Our purpose,” says Mobley, “has 
always been to manage production of 
our herd for the greatest profit possible.” 

That’s why he insists on health. He 
culls carefully, sells on the commercial 
market any purebred animal which does 
not meet the requirements of his herd, 
keeps or sells as breeders only those that 
come up to the standard he has set. 

There were no spectacular returns un- 
til 1920. In that year values seemed 
dangerously high. The herd had grown. 
Julius Mobley, who had lived thought- 
fully for three-quarters of a century and 
had seen what happened to agriculture 
after the Civil War, declared that farm- 
ers suffer sooner or later after every great 
war. He advised cashing. Dean agreed. 
They held a public sale and sold 60 ani- 
mals at an average price of $287. They 
cashed hogs also, even feed. A few months 
later the crash came. 

Despite this instance, it is not Dean 
Mobley’s policy to gamble for the peaks. 
“We have found,” he says, “that keep- 
ing the surplus moving at going values, 


| whatever they may be, pays us more net 


profits on the average over the years.” 


REcoRDS of the herd carefully kept 


for 14 years show a total of 616 animals 


| sold both for commercial and breeding 


purposes at an average price of $103 per 
animal. This includes good years and 
bad. It does not include premiums won 
at fairs and shows. The record year was 
1935 when $9,120 worth of cattle at an 
average of $120 per head was sold. From 
the herd that year the Mobley farm ac- 
counts showed a 11.25 percent profit on 
the investment after deducting all un- 
paid family wages earned. This was not 
a record for earnings on the farm but 
was the best since the depression. 
Sparks of home-forged wisdom 
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from Mobley’s talk. Says he: “We do 
not coddle our herd. Healthy cattle can 
stand a little weather. Our herd is often 
on pasture and prospering in the dead of 
winter. .. . Perfection in details and 
health are our big goals... . We do not 
try to carry more than we can handle; to 
overload your facilities is to invite di- 
minishing returns... . My father used 
to tell me not to try to make money too 
fast. He was right. Wealth that you get 
in a hurry doesn’t seem to do you much 
good. He often said that bluegrass and 
the doddies made him more money than 
anything else... . Three principles are 
necessary to the success of a breeder: the 
right kind of man-power and character; 
right methods; the proper kind of cattle. 
. . » When we began with purebreds we 
had only one farm. In 30 years they en- 
abled us to add two more. Our lives 
thru the cattle have grown into greater 
usefulness, have been enriched, and 
made much happier.” 

He stood with one foot on the running 
board when | touched the starter of my 
car. We had talked for hours, but he was 
still full of questions. He is always in- 
quiring, always trying to learn, an ambu- 
lant question-box. At the Experiment 
Station at Urbana he and his questions 
and suggestions are well known. In farm 
bureau work he has been a leader, and 
methods introduced by him have been 
widely copied. All that is a symbol to 
him of health in farming and the farmer. 

Slow, solid growth. Constant improve- 
ment. Clean family living. Straight and 


fearless thinking. Health. | drove away 


into deepening twilight reflecting that 
it is the Dean Mobleys, on their farms 
because they love and understand them, 
who must finally shape our agriculture 
to make it, too, permanently healthy. 


What is New 


[ Continued from page 5 | 


periment Station during the past winter 
ndicated that satisfactory results are 
obtained when Atlas Sorgo silage re- 
places one-half the alfalfa at the rate of 
pproximately two pounds of silage for 

one pound of alfalfa. Ground milo fodder 
or ground sumac stover may be sub- 
stituted for 50 percent of the alfalfa with 
reduction in the rate of gain or finish 


of the lambs.—A. D. Weber, Kans. 


_ SWEETCLOVER. Sowed in August 
in a good seedbed containing plenty of 
moisture, this crop will make sufficient 
growth to withstand winter conditions 
climates similar to that generally 
ind in Kansas. Spring-sowed sweet- 
clover will produce more hay and soil 
mprovement, but the fall-sowed crop 
uently fits into the rotation better. 
‘hen the crop is sowed in the fall follow- 
a small grain crop, it is ordinarily 
pastured in the spring and then allowed 
produce a seed crop. This may be 
rvested in time to sow wheat. It is also 
sible to plow under the top growth in 
bud stage, leaving plenty of time to 
prepare a good seedbed before wheat- 
sowing time. The usual rate of seeding 
n the fall is about 15 pounds of scarified 
seed per acre. Drilling is preferred to 
broadcasting, and the land should be 
er thoroly rolled after seeding by ei- 


ther method.—A. L. Clapp, Kans. | 





MONEY’S WORTH 


with these tougher, longer-wearing 


U.S. PEERLESS rarer iscryobere 


Look anywhere you like — try them 
all—but in the moderate priced field 
you'll find no tire to match the 
money-saving performance of the 
U. S. Peerless. Tempered Rubber 
tread and sidewalls give you safe, 
long wear. Exclusive tread design 
provides dependable traction — even 
over the worst roads. U. S. Peerless 
gives equally fine service on passen- 
ger cars and light trucks. 


See your nearest U. S. Dealer for full informa- 
tion about U. S. Tires or write United States 
Rubber Products, Inc., 1700 Broadway, 
New York City. 


-World- famous U.S. ROYALS 


Almost any good tire will return your 
money in reliable performance. But when 
you buy U.S. Royals you get every nickel 
back in safe, trouble-free service plus an 
interest of thousands of extra miles, 


Only U. S. Royals give you all of these 
exclusive features: 


ee) SAFETY-BONDING—makes every ply a safety ply 


— gives extra protection from dangerous, time- 
wasting blowouts. 


@ COGWHEEL TREAD — gives center and shoulder 


traction that protects you from skidding on rural 


roads or paved highways. 
TEMPERED RUBBER — 2 tougher, longer-wear- 


ing tread compound that definitely assures more 
safe miles. 
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Utility 
Wincharger 
if purchased if purchased 
with Zenith with Zenith 


Radio 


ONLY THE GENUINE 
(EN27R ADIO OFFERS YOU 
THIS GREAT ADVANTAGE 


Last year Zenith first introduced the Farm Radio with Frepower from the 
air... for unwired homes. Today homes without power lines all over America 
are enjoying their Zenith Radios. . . many of these sets have been in use for 
over a year. Their owners know all about 


50c A YEAR POWER OPERATING COST 


has proven itself. Folks right in your section can tell you the facts right out 
of their own Zenith experience. 
As a result of Zenith’s unparalleled success in this field, numerous imitations 
are on the market... claiming of course to be “just as good.” 


Today they offer you 
se “lay experience of your own neighbors— your friends. 


pe, South America or the Orient every day or your money back 


i che simple guarantee has appeared in Zenith national advertisements 
for over two years—and to date Zenith has not 
been called upon to return a single penny. 
set is better than the Zenith Farm Radio 
.-. and never forget—you can run your Zenith Farm 
Radio day and night, year in and year out, without 
sending the battery out for recharging. 50c a year is 
a high estimate of power operating cost. 


No cit 








Wincharger 


Radio 


$100 $1590 


“experiments” 


Make sure of the genuine . . . look for and insist upon 
the name Zenith on the radio set you buy...they don’t 
cost more but they do give you more for your money. 


SEE THE ZENITH DEALER IN YOUR LOCALITY 


++. Or... mail the coupon below for prices, 
information and dealer’s name 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Chicago, Ill. 


for 21 years makers of fine radios 


enith performance. 


. . - Zenith offers you “experience” 











Send coupon today for free trial offer 





ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 

3620 Iron St., Dept, 307, Chicago 

Without obligation, send me new catalogue and 

introductory free trial offer on the new Zenith 
ng Distance Farm Radio, 


City... yee peer = = ae 
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Three Capacities; 10. 14 and 20 
feet. Accurate set works, positive 
dogs. Full or one-way type power 
feed. Runs on low power—many 
owners use old auto engine 

Pays for iteelf quickly —thousands 
commercial service, everywhere. 
tor free lumber handbook and 


catalog of Mills, Supplies, Toole, Saw 
Tables, Woodworking Equipment. 


BELSAW MACHINERY CO. 
810H Davidson Bldz., 


Kansas City, Mo. 











ALL 
«a 


gives you 
not only the sensational 
exclusive ot oe _ 
Self-Balanc 


er wearing. Can’t rust. 


and enjoy new low te: 


Free Trial then only $5 





peatuse BUT AESO 100 100% Stain- 
less Steel in hag part that 
touches milk. Only 18 discs. Long- 


the best skimmer of ther all! 


pe 
elal Introductory Price aoe mes uction 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL! 
Roshing to pay until after 30 Days’ 
a month—or return separator at OUR 
expense — you alone to be Judge. 


Write Today! 
Send postal for Free Melotte facts, 
catalog, special offers, terms. Hw 


THE MELOTTE 2.55.2.2°3.4.9." 


2843 W. 19th St., Dept.c : 251, Chicago, Wi. 


STAINLESS 
STEEL / 
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STORE CORN, GRAIN or 
Loan - 1-9-7 | 
> 





100% Protection for Corn, Wheat, 
Oats, Soy Beans. Rat, Mouse, Ver 
min, Fire and Weather Proof. Special 
Ventilation to insure quick curing. 
Accepted for Federal Loans. Low 
Prices-- Easy Payments. Write today, 


MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CO., Mansfield, Ohio 












Dept. 113 











NATIONAL IN SCOPE 


The DAIRY 


CATTLE CONGRESS 
NATIONAL BELGIAN SHOW 


» » Also departments for poultry, 
waterfowl and farm products. A 
complete women’s division, garden 
show and extensive industrial ex- 
position. High-class entertainment 
program and saddle-horse show. 











® w» Twenty major buildings and 60 acres 
filled with education, inspiration, entertainment, 











IOWA 


WATERLOO 
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Home Fly the Pigeons 


[ Continued from page 20} 


bred elsewhere may decide to return t 
their original home, despite the most care 
ful training. They are at first permitted 
to fly free only just before dusk and also 
before they have been fed. If they ar 
sitting on eggs or feeding their young, 
they are as a rule quite ready to return 
to the loft after a short flight and are 
thus gradually brought to adopt their 
new surroundings as home. 

The army problem is to train pigeons 
to loft in a changed location, in keeping 
with the necessity to move headquarters 
from time to time. Portable lofts are 
used, reminiscent of a sheep herder’s 
wagon. They are brightly painted, each 
with individual coloring, so that birds 
may recognize their own. When a port 
able loft is moved, a large net is erected, 
and the birds fly freely within its con- 
fines so as to become accustomed to 
their new surroundings. 


Various civilian breeders have their 
favorite tricks designed to induce pigeons 
to hurry home and so make a good show- 
ing in long distance flight contests. Some 
birds are very anxious to return to the 
nest when they are incubating eggs, and 
particularly if the eggs are about to 
hatch. The wily breeder will remove the 
eggs and substitute blown eggs into 
which bottle flies have been inserted 
The buzzing serves to convince the bird 
that the squab is about to hatch out. 
Other birds are particularly fond of the 
young. In this case the strategy indi- 
cated is to remove the eggs before the 
race, and put in two young ones 

In the case of male birds, a " rather 
mean trick sometimes resorted to is to 
put another male in a pen with his mate, 
while lie remains outside the pen. When 
he is released for a long flight, he will 
hasten back to the nest to settle scores 
with his supposed rival. 

No theory to account for the homing 
gift has ever been generally accepted. 
Remarkable vision alone could not ac- 
count for it. Some hold to the theory 
that the birds are guided by a sort of 
radio wave emanating from the particu- 
lar locality with which they are familiar. 
It has been suggested that the pigeon’s 
“instrument board”’ is the ear. 

That the power is strong, numerous 
instances might be cited to demonstrate. 
A bird that had been raised in Washing- 
ton and sold in western Ohio without 
any training to establish its first home, 
was kept up a year. When it was re- 
leased for training, it disappeared, and 
was speedily reported as having returned 
to its original loft in Washington. A 
Denver man secured birds from Saint 
Louis, and kept them cooped up for 
eight years. When he released them they 
promptly left. Four days later he 
ceived a telegram telling him they were 
back in their old Saint Louis home. 

Five hundred miles in one daylight 
flight is more or less standard perform- 
ance, tho it is only the exceptional bird 
that accomplishes it. Six hundred miles 
in a day is exceptional, but there is at 
least one case reported of a pigeon ma! 
ing the airline distance of 2,150 miles 
from Maine to a point in Texas at an 


| average of 700 airline miles a day. 











New Ideas on 


Milking Machines 


THE old question as to whether cows 
maintain production better with hand 
or machine milking has been argued for 
vears. A recent study at the New York 
Experiment Station throws further light 
on this question. Cows were milked by 
machine at 2, 3, and 5 years of age and by 
hand at 4 years of age for complete lac- 
tation periods. All conditions which 
might affect results were kept uniform. 

It was found that slightly more milk 
was given by the cows milked by hand 
and that these cows were more persistent 
in maintaining production thruout the 
lactation period. The difference in total 
production of the two groups was small, 
however, and was only evident after the 
third month. The percentage of butter- 
fat in the milk was not affected by the 
method of milking. Rather than dis- 
crediting the use of milking machines, 
these results wére regarded as pointing 
out the need for more care in operation 
of the machines. Interesting observations 
were made which are worth noting: 

For one thing, a question is raised re- 
garding the time the milking machine is 
left on the cow. Generally speaking, in 
most dairy herds this is at least 6 min- 
utes and nearer 9 to 10 minutes on the 
average. With most cows, the removal of 
the major portion of the milk probably 
takes place within 5 minutes. Its recom- 
mended that this is the time the machine 
should be removed. Otherwise, the vac- 
uum 1s applied directly to the soft tissues 
within the udder. When this is continued 
for 3 to 4 minutes twice a day thruout 
the lactation, it is reasonable to assume 
that the tissues thicken. This may be 
expected to develop difficult milking and 
reduce production. The fact that ma- 
chine-milked cows are less persistent is 
believed due to the relatively long time 
the machine is left on most cows. It was 
observed that heifers milked easier and 
more quickly than older cows, indicat- 
ing cows gradually adjusted themselves. 

This investigation is now being re- 
peated. The machines are left on the 
cows only for the minimum period (usu- 
ally 4 to 6 minutes) and the milking 
finished by hand. It.is expected with this 
procedure that production will be main- 
tained by machine milking as well as by 


hand milking.—W,. H. Riddell, Kans. 


Coming Events 


15—23—Tllinois State Fair, Springfield, 


Illinois 


Aug st 22~29—Missouri State Fair, Sedalia, 
‘iissouri, 

August 22~29—Wisconsin State Fair, Milwau 
kee, Wisconsin. 

August 26-September 4—Towa State Fair and 
Exposition, Des Moines, Towa. 

A st 31—September 5—Ohio State Fair, Co 

bus, Ohio. 


yeptember 4~13—Michigan State Fair, Detroit, 
igan, 

mber 5-12—-Minnesota State Fair, Saint 
Minnesota. 

ber 5—12—-Indiana State Fair, Indianapo- 

Indiana. 

ber 6-12—New York State Fair, Syra- 
New York. 

oe ber 6—-12—Nebraska State Fair and Ex- 
n, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

ber 8—-11—-Annual Convention Vegetable 

ers Association of America, Cleveland, 


her 28—October 4—Dairy Cattle Congress 

: Allied Shows, Waterloo, Iowa. 

P r 17—24—American Royal Live Stock 
> . Kansas City, Missouri. 

ber 28-December 5—International Live 
Exposition, Chicago, Illinois. 








F you use modern power farming equipment extensively on 


your farm, as well as your all-important passenger car, you 
are naturally vitally interested in maximum dependability 
and economy of operation. Any tests you may care to make 
will reveal that cars, trucks, tractors and stationary engines 
will run better and more economically when equipped with 
Champion Spark Plugs. That is why Champions are preferred 
for heavy duty work the world over both as original equip- 
ment and for replacement. If you are not now using Cham- 


pions you owe it to yourself to change to Champions for 


more power, economy, longer life and greater dependability. 





At this season your tractor does Clean and test spark plugs reg- Your car, with proper attention, 
the most work. Spark plugs must ularly on your truck. Install new will serve you long and well. 
be in good condition. Check the Chompion Spark Plugs once a Replace spark plugs every 10,000 
spark plugs now ond if they need yeor to insure easy starting, max- miles with Chompions and 
replacement, specify Chompicns. imum power and dependability. the performance will improve. 


TO KEEP ENGINES YOUNG, TEST, CLEAN AND 
REPLACE SPARK PLUGS AT REGULAR INTERVALS 


SuccessFut Farmino, August, 1936 
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The world’s finest washer de- 
serves a fine engine, so that farm 
homes without electricity may 
enjoy Maytag helpfulness to the 
fullest extent. The Maytag gaso- 
line Multi-Motor represents 
twenty years’ development—built 
by May tag for washer power and 
for a woman to operate. More 
farms own Maytags than any 
other washer. The nearest dealer 
will show you why, and explain 
our easy plan of payment. 





THE MAYTAG FOUNDED 
COMPANY 1893 
Manufacturers NEWTON, IOWA 

















THE 





GASOLINE 
MULTI-MOTOR 


Electric Model Maytags 
for homes with electricity 











NICOTINE... 


Protects Your Profits 
Saves You 


Patent Pending 


@“Black Leaf” W orm Powder fed once 
inthe mash killsround worm. Contains 
nicotine in our special “shockless” 
form whichis released onlyinthe bird’s 
intestines—right wherethe wormslive. 
Odorless, tasteless, not toxic to birds. 
Does not interrupt production. Easy to 
use and economical. 100 bird size post 
paid for 75c and your dealer's name. 


“Black Leaf’ Worm Pellets—made from the 
Powder and highly effective for individual 
dosing. 100 post paid for 85c and dealer’s 
name. Powder packages contain a few 
pellets for birds off feed. 


TOBACCO BY- PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 
INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE 
KENTUCKY 
Makers of 
“Black Leaf 40” 


3622 
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trade in gives you double saving. Bo: 
. A The Galloway Co., Inc., Waterloo, lowa. 


New—Different! Factory price een | 








Films Developed printed and 
two enlargements 25c coin. 
PHOT ro MILL 


Box 629-17, Minneapolis, Minn. 










'SMEN: 200 Pointers. Setters, Straight Cooners, 
Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds. Cheap 
List free 


RAMSEY CREEK KENNELS, Ramsey, It. 





Baby Chicks 








DAVIS POULTRY FARM, 


New Low Summer Prices on Davis Chicks 


Barred, Buff, White Rocks. Reds, White 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, White Min- 
orcas $6.95-100. Silver Laced and Colum- 
bian Wyandottes. New Hampshire Reds 
$7.45. White Giants $8.95. English White, 
Buff, Brown Leghorns and Anconas $6.45. 
Heavy Mixed 6c. Assorted $5.35. Leghorn 
pullets $13.95. Cockerels $2.95. Postage paid 
and live delivery guaranteed. Catalog free. 


Rt. 18, Ramsey, ind. 








RRUISI Ss EXED CHIEKS 


All produced by Rusk’'s Pausoes faeaien 
7-Point Breeding Control Pro- 
gram. Hatching beginning Sept. 21st. All Popular Breeds. 
Started, Sexed or Non-Sexed Chicks. CATALOG FREE 

RUSK FARM, 


JERSEY GIANTS 


Box 3231-H, WINDSOR, MO. 











To Rid Your Herd 
of Mastitis 


MastItTIs in your herd may cut 
your milk production 22 percent an 

butterfat production 24 percent,” says 
Dr. C. S. Bryan, dairy bacteriologist o 
Michigan State College, who recent! 

made a survey of dairy cows in one 
Michigan area and found 88 percent of 
the herds infected and 27 percent of th 

cows with the trouble. 

Surely you have noticed that garget 
milk or swollen udders in your herd 
seemed to rove about from one cow to 
another and sometimes jump from o1 
quarter to the other within 12 hours. 

There are two kinds of mastitis: one 
results from injuries, the other is cor 
tagious. The last spreads from one cow 
to another, and the owner who harbors 
it will have some gray hairs, loss 
sleep, and loss of profit to reckon with. 


Most dairymen’s herds have the in- 


fectious kind, as Doctor Bryan’s survey) 


| showed, but these men kid themselves 





into believing the condition is the result 
of the cows’ slipping on the ice or being 
hooked, so they take no steps to cure it. 

The mastitis that spreads is caused by 
a “bug” the doctors call a “streptococ- 
cus.” If you can’t pronounce it, don’t 
worry; just remember that it is a distinct 
organism, and if you were familiar with 
it and had a microscope, you would rec 
ognize it. The streptococci family under 
the microscope appears like a string of 
beads, and its presence invariably 
means loss. 

But perhaps you’re one of those, as | 
was, who believe that if the udder isn’t 
swollen, the cow has no mastitis. If so, 
we're both wrong, for Doctor Bryan 
finds in 50 percent of the cases no inflam- 
mation in the early stages. 

The herd-owner will want to clean up 
mastitis, with its specter of a 22 percent 
loss haunting him, and many Michigan 
herds demonstrate that it can be entire- 
ly eliminated. 

Sores on the cows’ teats or the outer 
end of the milk duct are where the in- 
fection generally enters, so one should 
be careful about flirting straw from a 
chronic mastitis cow’s stall to the stalls 
of young cows. Don’t milk sound cows 
after milking those having mastitis! 

Sometimes the milk will be rejected 
at the receiving plant because it is so 
badly broken down. In one case the 
milk was returned for an entire week. In 
bad cases, the quarters dry up and leave 
sores on the outside. Owners of herds 
badly infected with mastitis often com- 
plain that the new heifers they put into 
their milking lines are little good after 
their first year. And if a cow has infec- 
tion in but one quarter, it will reduce the 
quality of the milk in the other thre 
quarters, according to Doctor Bijen. 

“Tf there is mastitis in the herd, the 
first thing to do is to find out which 
cows have it,” advised the bacteriolo- 
gist. ““You can take the samples your- 
self if you will be careful; if you won't, 
you'd better have your veterinarian 
come in and take samples from each 
quarter of each cow. Milk the first 
stream from each quarter into a strip 
cup; don’t squizzle it out onto the bed- 
ding, for that will spread the trouble to 


! 
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other cows. Then draw a small sample 
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of milk from each quarter into clean | 


test tubes or vials. These samples then 
should be examined under a microscope. 
Any laboratory man will have no trouble 
identifying streptococci. 

“This will locate the cows and quar- 
ters that are infected. Sell the badly 
infected cows and put the lesser offend- 
ers at the end of the milking line. Always 
milk the healthy cows first, clean the 
stables of the healthy cows first, and 
always bed them first. In short, avoid 
anything that will infect the clean cows. 

“Calves fed on gargety milk do not 
contract the disease, and new heifers 
will not contract it unless they have 
been sucked. If your stalls are too nar- 
row and the cows are stepping on each 
other’s teats, make the stanchions wider. 
Gradually replace all infected cows. with 
heifers you have raised or bought. Test 
the replacement cows often to detect the 
first trouble.” 





These sanitary precautions applied to | 
herds have reduced the infection and | 


positively eliminated it from herds in 
four or five years. Where mastitis cows 
are unusually valuable, marked im- 
provement often is had from vaccinating 
with a stock bacterin or by making a 


veterinary’s vaccine out of the infected | 


milk of the cow.—I. J. Mathews, Ind. 


Grinding Value 


INVESTIGATIONS at the Indiana 
Experiment Station show conclusively 
that grinding adds to the feed value of 
grain for cows. For young calves there 
is no difference in the results produced 
by either ground or whole grains. Me- 
dium finely ground cracked corn and 
oats gave quite satisfactory results. 
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Blue Ribbons 





B \CK of hundreds of blue ribbons won | 


a fall by 4-H livestock, there will be 
lips That Make Tops,” a series of 7 
leaflets that tell you ow. Here they are: 

(1) Dairy Calves 

(2) Baby Beeves and Purebred Heif- 

ers 

(3) The Pig Club 

(4) Club Colts 

(5) Club Lambs 

(6) Club Poultry 

(7) Judging Livestock 

The cost of each leaflet is 4 cents. 
You'll save money by ordering the whole | 
series for 15 cents. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
2408 Meredith Building 
Des Moines, lowa 
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REGULAR-PRICED GASOLIN 
SETS NEW ECONOMY RECORD 


IN LINCOLN, NEBRASKA, TEST 





Here’s official proof that 70 octane gasoline, 
used in a high compression tractor, 
means more work per gallon. 


The first tractor with an engine’ tractor engines of the future to 
designed for 70 octane (regular) offer the low costs per acre and 


gasoline to go through the Ne- added power that these high com- 
braska test — set anew recordfor pression gasoline engines deliver. 
fuel economy. It was the new high Copy of test No. 249 is printed 
compression Minneapolis-Moline below. Compare these figures with 
Model KT (HC)—using a regu- tne figures for your tractor. See 
lar-priced gasoline such as is now , 
: : : your dealer about equipment to 
being sold by leading oil compa- : 
give you the extra power and 


nies everywhere. . ; : 
Several tractor manufacturers ‘he Savings of high compression. 
Take full advantage of today’s 


are announcing high compression ; ii : ra 
: regular solin 

equipment to take advantage of e oe SS Oe, ee 

; ‘ and tractor. 

the anti-knock quality of present 

day regular gasolines. Many farm _ Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler Build- 
hi horiti l ing, New York City, manufacturers of anti-knock 

machinery authorities expect all fuids for premium and regular gasolines. 








UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA—AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING a nana COLLEGE, LINCOLN 
of Report of Official Tractor Ti 0. 249 

































































Dates of test: : March 30 to April 10, 19 1986. Name and model of tractor: M-M Twin City KTA ba f + Mi lis-~ Moline Power Impi Co. 
's rating: NOT RATED. 
BRAKE HORSE POWER TESTS 

Crank Fuel Consumption Water Consumption Temp. 
shalt per hour gallons Dex. F. B 

LP, speed Gals. LP. “ae Cool- Tn Tool- Inches of 
R.P.M. per brs. HP. ing fuel Total _ Air Mercury 

bour ' 
TESTS B & C i MAXIMUM LOAD. wo HOURS 
(a0 | 10 | sss | te | i 6000 ]~—C | 000 | i | o | 110 
TEST D RATED LOAD. ONE a 
uae | tl | 3800 | te 0.545 000 0000 | O00 | (6 | @@ | omsoo ] 





E . TWO 














Speed \ 
LP. pall % dri Gal hi Gal Cool, Inches 
° per ive our ne! 
pounds hour R.P.M wheels per rr. ing | Air Mercury 
% al. hour hour med. 









































TESTS F & G MAXIMUM LOAD 





STEEL WHEELS 





i —— i: So a 9.08 ;— | ——} "Ket Record —] 


es | ee ee SS ee | | ee 
TEST H RATED LOAD. Ten HOURS. Second GEAR. 








[ 23.96 | 2001 | 846 | iti | O49 | S10 | 771 | O706 [| O000 | te | 68 | s&ar6 ] 





FUEL ECONOMY TEST. Four HOURS. Third GEAR. 








{ 21.76 i738 | 456 J 1161 ] 03.33 | 3.086 J 705 | 6.269 0.000 ax me 28.880 } 








RUBBER TIRES 
TEST G OPERATING MAXIMUM aap, 











FUEL ECONOMY TEST. Four — Second GEAR. 








(__i¢a9 [ i704 [| S28 | jis | 0656 1.833 8.12 074 | ooo [iso | es S778 





FUEL ECONOMY TEST. Four HOURS. Third GEAR. 




















Cita T tre] a3] 7 tir [or [ i L846 [0726 | Gooo | iss T6628 Bao J 
FICATIONS 
MOTOR: Make—Own, Serial No. 62787 ead—I, Mounting — Cranks! « 6", Rated R.P.M.— 
1150, Port Diam. Valves: ome Eshean 1h Cg my cig’ Diam — 1 Y endl AP ee cy Sd ry 
Schebler, Model—TTX 18, Size— Bee oil-washed, wire-ecreen filter; Lubrica- 
tion—Pressure. CHASSIS: T. ‘en taes 2 drivers; | Drive Bnclwe gear, Ch in Disc, Type—Single plate, Operated by—band, 
Advertised speeds, miles per rst—2.25, Second—3.2: as Third aR Steel: Drive wheels—Diameter—42", Face—10, Luge —T, . 
No. per wheel—20, Sise—4” high | x eo ” tace: Extenmon rims— myinp te Ss high x 2” face, Rubber: Drive wheel tires—12.76" x 24”, Air 
re—16 Front tires—6. i 


pressu! 

steel, Total it as 

pounds, Oil: S.ALE. No. 20. oil was drained once st the end of the test. Total Oil to Motor—3.373 gallons, Total motor—i.461 Total 
time motor was operated—6! hours. 


REPAIRS AND ADJUSTMENTS 


Size— 
pounds, wheel 00” = 16”, A premure—o0 pour Weights drive wheel—4, A total weight—660 Seat— Pressed 
tested (with operator) (Stee! 6226 pounds, Rubber 6230 D> FUEL AND OIL: Fuel: Gasdline (68-70 octane), =r ¢ 15 





No or adjustments. 
REMARKS 
Ai mentee cove o> pean } of Gis moth wuze Qxturntass Grom chnheses dete on whew owen, ot0Ban, « Ofadiet Sopp Band tee 
set for 100% maximum and these figures were used in ining the ra ded ASAE. and 8.A-E. tractor rating codes. 
Tests D. Ceo were made wi! oa Fen oe of the carburetor (aclected by the manufacturer) of 100% of mazimum horsepower. 
=-~! tad bo. Yr teat (hened 
Sea level (calcula um 30.61 Belt 43.47 ( ows wt ae Be) 
ig’ permissi| ratings *Drawbar 22.96 Belt 36.96 (As by AS.ALE. and 8.A_E. codes). 
*Drawbar rating results of test using steel wheels. 


based on " 
cant, 100% maxmuum belt sad drowber teste were act indaded in reports ianued from 1928 to 1904 inclusive, eneapt in these exses where the 109% maxinnem 
apo test. 
the certify that the above is a true and correct report of official tractor test No. 249. 
CARLTON L. ZINK, Baginecrin-charge. E. E. BRACKETT, C. W. SMITH, L. W. HURLBUT, Board of Tractor Test Engineers. 
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It pays to buy GOOD GASOLINE 


FOR CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 


SuccessFuL Farmino, August, 1936 
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SPARK PLUGS 
NEED CLEANING 





Wl 














SAVE GAS! have your Spark 
Plugs cleaned by the AC Method 


Dirty or worn plugs waste 1 gallon of gas in 10. So, 
get your plugs cleaned in the AC Cleaning Machine, 
at any Registered Cleaning Station—while you wait. 
The low cost will come back to you, many times over, 
in savings on gasoline alone. 


REPLACE WORN PLUGS WITH NEW AC’S— 
ay? Fa The Quality Spark Plug—NOW 60c (in Canada, 75c) 


AC SPARK PLUG COMPANY, Flint, Michigan, St. Catharines, Ontario 


Wy FARM RADIO WITH EVERY 


| 
4 FEATURE FT ut ul nt 


Sentin rd | 


OFFERS YOU SO MUCH AT SUCH 





SPARK PLUG 
CLEANING 
STATION 











LOOK FOR 
THIS SIGN 








PRICES! 


AMAZINGLY NY 


* PRICES START AT $29.95 COMPLETE WITH BATTERIES 


See these new Sentinel Radios! You'll be amazed at their efficiency—their magnificent 
tone quality! The finest “‘city’’ radio offers no better performance——no more convenience—no more 
beauty than these outstanding 1937 radios 


ESPEC [AL LY DESIGNED DYNAMIC SPEAKER is used on all models, reproducing every 
note of music in rich, glorious tone. 
TEL-EYE TUNING 


miyeteriom pe w feature that tunes distant stations with hairline accuracy 
VEST CABINET DESIGNS—Latest Style horizontal table 
cabinets | ~ consoles of superlative beauty. 
REIGN RECEP TION Eu ype Asi a, Australia, Latin America 
—the twist of your finger and nel whisks you eroeed the world 
A COMPLETE LINE at AMAZINGLY LOW PRICES—Fourteeu 
Sentinel Models—for 2. 6, and 32 volt operation, aa $29.95 to 
$89.50 (six under $50.00)—A model for every farmer however limited 
his purse 
Built by The Pioneer of Farm Radio—thousands of Sentinel 
Farm Radios are in use today, giving superlative service. Sentinel has 
built battery radios since 1920 America’s oldest Farm Radio 
substantial manufacturer. 
savings. Se _~ Ask your neighbor about Ser itinel ! Compare the values you are 
the coupe offered! Sentinel will surely be your choice! See your Sentinel Dealer 
tor full iz Yormation FREE! Today! 


Sentinel MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


RADIO CORPORATION Sentinel Radio Corporation 
and Farm Powr offer. 


Dept. SF 2222 Diversey Pkwy ‘Giiceee. Til. 
Please send me FREE, completé ormation on the marvelous new 
2222 DIVERSEY PARKWAY Stews ) 
BU MEO ve cqccccgueccevcscece coe Cocos ceccccccoccoces coccecscescocecosecsossocconsossess — 
CHICAGO-ILLINO'IS Se 





Buy a Genu- 
ine $44.50 
De Luxe 
Windcharger 
at Factory 
Prices, or a 
Farm Powr 
Gas Engine 
Generator at 













Sentinel Farm Radio. Also full. de tails about special Windcharger 
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Buttermilk Prices 


DisposaL of buttermilk other than 
that selling for human consumption is a 
problem facing many private and co 
operative creameries. In the Midwest 
much of the buttermilk from smaller 
plants goes into pork production as a 
substitute for tankage. As long as the 

price is comparable to that of tankage, 

feeding value considered, the creamery 
has little trouble disposing of its surplus 
But if the buttermilk price fails to keep 
in line with that of tankage, its disposal 
IS not SO easy. 

An apparently satisfactory solution 
to the problem has been worked out by 
the manager of the Farmers’ Creamery 
Company, Edgewood, Iowa. Since most 


| of the buttermilk from this plant is used 





to fatten hogs, a sliding scale price has 
| been worked out which is determined 
monthly. The rate is one-half cent per 
hundred pounds of buttermilk under the 
average price per pound of live hogs in 
Chicago during the month. If the hog 
average for the month is 10 cents per 
pound, the buttermilk price then is 94 
cents per hundred pounds. 

The creamery under this system nat 
urally benefits by any upturn in hog 


prices just as the farmer buying the but 


termilk. In 1934 the yearly average 
price on the 839,834 pounds of butter- 
milk sold was 4.3 cents per hundred 
pounds, or a total of $368.89. In 1935 the 
return on the by-product was more than 
doubled, the year’s average being 9.1 
cents per hundred pounds on 902,202 
pounds of buttermilk.—C. Kennedy, Ill. 


HONORS 





Beeman Mllinix, 
South Dakota's 
new F.F.A,. prexy 


Kansas Future Farm- 
ers elected John 
Dean as president 





Left, Clarence Bergsgaard leads F. F. A. of 
North Dakota. Right, John E. Bowen, Bar- 
ron County farmer and improver of cattle, 
was honored by the Wisconsin Livestock 
Breeders Association at Rice Lake late in 
June. He has done outstanding work for the 
improvemert of Guernsey cattle and also 
has developed many farm organizations 
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The Farm Month 


[ Continued from page 9 | 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, later 
directed the world-famous Giannini 
Foundation of Agricultural Economics 
at the University of California before 
joining the AAA in June, 1933. 


FARM FINANCE. A new high in farm 
incomesince 1930, forthe first fourmonths 
of 1936, was recorded last month by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics— 
$109,000,000 greater than during the 
same period a year ago. 

Meanwhile the average value per acre 
of farm real estate climbed three points 
over a year ago, and William I. Myers, 
Farm Credit Administration governor, 
declared gleefully that ““The index price 





for farm products has more than doubled | 





since February, 1933 
Gross farm income has increased nearly 


$3,000,000,000 since 1932... the nation- | 


al average "value of farms is 82 percent 
of what it was in the immediate pre-war 
years, 1912-14.” 


FARM-INDUSTRIAL POSSIBILI- | 


TIES. To the claim of the Farm Che- 
murgic Council that vast new possibili- 
ties were in sight for industrial uses of 
farm products in making alcohol, wall- 
board, and numerous other products, 
Secretary Wallace last month replied 
that the Department of Agriculture had 
not only investigated and was investi- 
gating all the ideas suggested but had in 
development many uses not generally 
thought of. New uses are coming, he de- 
clared, but only after studious research 
and experimentation by Department 
scientists—certainly not overnight. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 


Lacking only the assurances of crop in- 
surance fought for by Secretary Wallace 
and Chester C. Davis, the Democratic 
platform of 1936 was adopted with the 
most sweeping declarations, including a 
promise for Constitutional amendment 
if necessary, ever included in such a doc- 
ument. 

Like the Republican declarations, the 
Democratic platform devotes more at- 
tention to agriculture than any other 
subject, declaring, ““We have taken the 
farmers off the road to ruin. We have 
— our pledge to agriculture to use all 

ilable means to raise farm income 
tow ‘ard its pre-war purchasing power. 

“We have reduced the farmer’s in- 
debtedness and doubled his net income. 

. We are restoring the fertility of his 

land and checking the erosion of his soil. 
We are bringing electricity and good 
roads to his home.” 

Specific promises of the farm plank 
were these: 

“We will continue to improve the 
soil conservation and domestic allotment 
program with payments to farmers. 

“We will continue a fair-minded ad- 
~, 
to recognize and meet new problems and 
conditions. 

“We pledge the full co-operation of 

Government in the refinancing of 

indebtedness at the lowest possible 
s of interest and along term of years. 

“We favor the production of all the 
market will absorb—plus a reserve sup- 


th 
? 


ror 


an all-time low. | 


stration of agricultural laws, quick | 











EST DRAFT 2-ROW PICKER 


Talk about economy! Exact figures from owners 
of the new Case 2-row corn picker — scores of 
them — show total picking costs (including 
labor and overhead costs on both picker and 
tractor) from under 1 cent to less than 3 cents 
a bushel, depending on yield and other con- ¥ 
ditions. Compare that with the 4 to 6 cents a 
bushel (plus board) that hand picking costs — 
a clean saving of 3 cents, possibly more, on 
every bushel. 

And capacity! In one day of 13 hours Lester 
Anderson picked 1885 bushels from 27 acres. 
G. E. Nugent picked 1400 bushels from 20 
acres in a 10-hour day. “100 bushels an hour” ? 
is a common report. Light draft means speed 
and capacity — and the Case picker pulls light 
enough to get full capacity with 2-plow tractor. 


Clean Picking with Fewer Parts t 


No need now for heavy, complicated machin- 
ery to do good husking. Case combination 
picking oak husking rolls work cleaner than 
most hand pickers .. . do a real job with only 
half as many parts as most mechanical pickers. 
Fewer places to lubricate, fewer parts to replace 
-- and Sova replacements because parts are 
better . .. machine cut gears . . . triangular all- 
steel frame . . . dozens of simpler, stronger 
features. Husking bed available The 

for exceptional conditions. Get Bi Proof ;, bon the 
the free book; see how easy it ‘hing 

is to own a Case picker. 








ro 





PEG. MARS «6 





l na A a, 
MAIL COUPON FOR THIS FREE BOOK 
J. I. CASE CO., Dept. H-90, Racine, Wis. 
Please send me (no obligation) “The Proof is in 


the epee and full description of the machines 
I have mar 


0 Silo filler oO Power corn binder OC Horse drawn 
Name 
Address a ; 
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ply sufficient to insure fair prices to con 
sumers. 

5. “We favor judicious commodit 
loans on seasonal surpluses; and 

6. “We favor assistance with feder 
authority to enable farmers to adjust 
and balance production with demand, 
a fair profit to the farmers. 

7. “We favor encouragement of soun 
practical farm co-operatives.” 

8. Continuation of purchase and r 
tirement of sub-marginal farm land. 

In its foreign policy plank the Dem 
crats declared they would “continue t 

| foster the increase in our foreign trade 
| continue to seek lowering of tariff ba 

riers against American products, but 
the same time to “give adequate prote: 
tion to our farmers and manufacturers 
against unfair foreign competition. 

Other planks promised that the part 
if elected, would continue to aid drought 
and flood sufferers; continue “to pro 
mote plans for rural electrification ar 


for cheap power’”’; provide a sound, sta- 

| bilized currency; fight monopolies and 

unfair business devices; protect inves 

BEFORE YOU NEED A QUART tors against sale of poor securities; and 


| enlarge the program of social securit 


BPC pe» via Os 














\ . 
QUAKER) Rail Fences 
Try the “First Quart” test. Drain and refill with Quaker STATE Rail fences have an easy, genial way 
State. See how far you go before you have to add the MOTOR OIL} Of marking off a farm’s dividing line. 
| oaare Stone walls are too aloofly strong and 
gray; 
; : ‘: ; They growl possessively, “All this 
price is 35¢ per quart. Quaker State Oil Refining Com- mine.” 
But wooden bars give sturdy restin 
place 
For foot and arm when friendly neigh 
bors meet 
To watch the new-bought sorrel gelding 
pace, 
Or talk about the price of corn an 
- wheat. 
Between the bars is ample wrigglir 
room 
For children playing games from farn 
to farm; 
About the posts the sweet wild ros 
bloom, 
: And shy quail nest away from plowing’s 
TY GOODNESS! JET-OIL WILL SHINE harm. 
. THESE THEM IN A JIFFY! ALL READY Such f csard dhe lead elon 
SHOES ; FOR 5 arg guard the land with loyal 
2 - » 


LOOK AWFUL! ar THE And yet they have no hostile “keep out” 
MEETING! air. 


first quart. And remember. ..the oil that stands up longest 


is giving your motor the safest lubrication. The retail 


pany, Oil City, Pennsylvania. 








—Frances Hall 
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Alf’s Cousin: “In the city we call 
‘em permanent wave machines.” 
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Our Weather 


[ Continued from page 24 | 


Tropical Pacific mass. From Texas east 
and northeastward is a “Tg, warm” or 
Tropical Gulf mass from the Gulf of 
Mexico. Between each is a “front” or 
boundary marked by black lines sweep- 
ing across a section of the country from 
west to east and. bringing weather 
changes with it. 

When warm and cold air masses col- 
lide, vast areas of high and low at- 
mospheric pressure are formed and are 
designated as “highs” or ‘“‘lows” by the 
weatherman. In a “high,” cold air moves 
downward in the center of the area, pil- 
ing up a greater weight of air than nor- 
mal, and fair weather results because the 
downward-moving cold forms no clouds. 

In a “low,” however, warm air rises 
in the center, forced upward by cold air 
flowing inward from below, and as it 
cools on rising, its moisture is condensed 
and falls as rain, snow, or hail. 


Now let’s take a look at the same cir- 
culating air masses from the ground up- 
ward as we might see them from a point 
in Mexico. We find that the Tropical 
Pacific air mass is dropping its moisture 
as rain over the western seaboard and 
Rocky Mountains and is carrying some 
of its still warm air out over Omaha, 
Saint Louis, and Dayton to raise the 
temperature of the cold air of the Polar 
Canadian mass, which contains little 
moisture, and the “high” resulting has 
brought fair weather over the Midwest. 

Over Texas, Louisiana, and the east- 
ern seaboard, the warm, moist air of the 
Tropical Gulf mass has met the edge of 
the Polar Canadian air and dropped its 
load of moisture from the tropics as ice, 
snow, and rain at around freezing tem- 
peratures. Twenty-four hours later the 
“high” over the Midwest had swept out 
into the Atlantic Ocean, and the “low” 
which followed it brought freezing 
weather in its stead. 

These conditions were determined by 
the now antiquated method of gathering 
air-mass observations—the making of 
daily weather flights by Army, Navy, 
and commercial planes carrying weather- 
recording devices. 

Plans of the Weather Bureau call for 
replacing these flights with the new bal- 
loons as soon as the radio devices they 
carry can be manufactured in quantity. 
Then early each morning, weathermen 
at the Bureau’s observing stations will 
send off their stratosphere explorers as 
calmly as the Bureau’s 5,000 non-paid 
co-operating weather observers thruout 
the continent make their daily observa- 
tions from ground instruments. The 
stories they tell by radio of upper air 
conditions will be put in the Bureau’s 
mystic code and telegraphed to regional] 
offices and to Washington for prepara- 
tion of the daily weather maps from 
which forecasts are made. 

Marvelous as it is, this work is only 
the basis for weather predictions for 24 
hours ahead and, in general, for the com- 
ing week. Probably ever since man has 
been thinking, he has pondered the prob- 
lem of forecasting the weather for a long 
time in the future. Now for the first 
time in history a serious scientific study 
of the possibility of doing that is under- 
way in the Department of Agriculture. 

























| ' OH, stop. SAY, MR. MERRILL 
ye ae kA le NAGGING-WELL T'M NO ADDING. 
SOMEHOW! “THE |} CET THE MONEY OPERATING MACHINE -IM 
BANK PAYMENT (| -—7' = CAN THIS TRUCK fay YUST A TRUCK 
IS COMING DUE }} SELL THAT OLD FOR A Year, “a, SALESMAN / 
NEXT _ ee J HA INCLUDING GAS, - ac 
MONTH ! trucks! (ues | fy OIL AND i. 
By REPAIRS ? Bnd. 
2 N OLD : (GHTWAD 
SKINFLINT/ ED SQUEEZE 
HE'LL PUT 
SOMETHING 
OVER ON You 


DIC IF HE CAN f 






































































{ JIM, YOUR 
| MEANNESS MAY 
| LOSE US A SWELL 


| OWNS A BIG 
FL TRUCK LINE ? 








SAY, YOU 


) WOULDN'T TALK FE 


—IF YOU HAD 





















MR. MERRILL 

















THAT'S WONDERFUL! 


’ 


—YOu'VE BEEN 
YOUR OLD 
SPLENDID SELF 
SINCE YOU 
SWITCHED TO 





















You TRY IT 2 








] —SOUNDS LIKE 


THE TROUBLE I 
HAD- MY DOCTOR 
CALLED IT 
COFFEE- NERVES 
—SWITCHING To ¥ 
POSTUM HELPED [am 
ME —WHY DON'T F 


ae : 








F COURSE, chil- 
dren should never 
drink coffee...and 
the caffein in coffee 
disagrees with many 
grown-ups, too! If 
you are bothered by 
headaches or indiges- 
Za tion, or can’t sleep 
soundly...try Postum for 30 days! 
Postum contains no caffein. It is simply 
whole wheat and bran, roasted and 
slightly sweetened. Easy to make, costs 
less than one-half cent a cup. It’s de- 
licious, too...and may prove a real help. 
A product of General Foods. 
© 1936, G. F. CORP. 
FREE— tet us send you your first week’s 
supply of Postum free! Simply mailcoupon. 








GENERAL Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Send me, without obligation, a week's supply 
of Postum. 6.F. 8-36 


Name 





Street. 





City. State. 

Fillincompletely, print nameand address. 
If you live in Canada, address: General Foods, 
Ltd., Cobourg, Ont. (Offer expires July 1, 1937). 
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os. modern history, man 





has provided the home. His part has W 
been to lay the foundations, to ce- it 
ment the logs, to lay the hearth, to al 
shelter with a protecting roof. It has Ww 
been his duty to provide the neces- Ww 
sities and later the luxuries of life. fir 
But always it has been the woman 11 
who has lighted the hearth fires, who us 
qi has brought comfort and inspiration fe 
4 and created the warm enfolding at- ba 
Bc mosphere of love. So much are these we 
" woman’s authorities that wherever 
women gather, they create magically o1 
@ the warmth and glow of the fireside. In 
cy So it was when the Triennial Con- m 
4s vention of the Associated Country I 
a Women of the World gathered in Sv 
“is We 
iy HARRIS & EWING 
e nu 
4 th 
i tw 
ga 
by 
Cle 
} N 
Ire 
’ 
a Farm women take off for the Country Women’s a 
Convention with their bags, ““Goodbyes!"’ and 7 
“Don't forget where | put the pumpkin seeds!” 3 
a 
St 
Sisters alll—Mrs. K. Vaithianathan, Ceylon, SW 
Mrs. Henry Wallace, Mrs. Cordell Hull, Mrs. ec 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Fru Olga Kulitan, H, 
Latvia, meet and discuss their mutual problems he 
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peace in the home means, finally, peace in 
the nation. Toward this goal they advance 


Washington, D. C., on May 31 to 
June 6. It was as tho they gathered 
about a worldwide fireside. Farm 
women from all the countries in the 
world met there and they kindled the 
fires of mutual interests, understand- 
ing, friendship, and love. To those of 
us who attended the women’s con- 
ference, it was a sort of miracle, 
based upon the universal traits of 
womanhood. 

You will want to know that this 
organization of farm women has been 
iInexistenceonly ashort time. The first 
meeting was held in Vienna in 1930. 
Three years ago it met in Stockholm, 
Sweden. This year the United States 
was privileged to act as host. 

The best estimate made of the 
number of women who would attend 
the conference ran to something like 
two thousand. And then the dele- 
gates began to arrive, 7,500 of them, 
by automobiles, by busses, by spe- 
cial trains—farm women from far 
Nevada, from Iowa, from Wisconsin, 
from Missouri, from Tennessee, and 
trom North Carolina. Nor was this 
all; there were women from East Af- 
rica, England, Sweden, Ceylon, and 
Latvia. Stenographers in the United 
States Government Auditorium were 
swamped with registrations. The ex- 
ecutive committee was at wit’s end. 
Hotels, tourist camps, and private 
homes were crowded. Washington, 


Our country women brought the message that 














D. C., had never seen 
such a conference. This 
convention was not, as 
has been said elsewhere, 
“A ringing tribute to the 
gregarious quality of 
United States Woman- 
hood.” To the superficial 
observer, yes; but to 
those who know farm women, the 
significance of the meeting was as 
far from a demonstration of mob 
psychology as the muddy water in 
the street is distant from the star 
which it reflects. The sacrifices which 
these women had made to come were 
great, and the experience was a 
heart-warming anc glowing one, 
worth the sacrifices they had made. 

The conference opened unofficially 
on Sunday with a fitting ceremony. 
The farm women of the world went 
to church. The church was that 
splendid Washington Cathedral 
with its vaulted, lacy arches, in por- 
tions still unfinished. There the farm 
women met their Counselor and 
Good Friend, each in the secret room 
of her heart, much as she would have 
done had she been in her own little 
church at home. 

The conference opened officially at 
12 o’clock noon on Monday, June 1. 
It was a scene of color and signifi- 
cance. The floor of the huge audito- 
rium and its galleries were packed, 


Successful Farming said, 
. “We'll see that you get 
WASHi/ the money to go,” so 
Wate Chamber lowa's Farm Women's 
RR Reece Chorus sang for all the 
“ibs at country women of the 
world, including Frau 
Freida Rieth and Baron- 
ess Henry Schroder of 
Germany's farm acres 








HARRIS & EWING 


and on the stage sat America’s guests 
from overseas, many of them in na- 
tive costume. Mrs. Alfred Watt of 
Vancouver Island, Canada, presi- 
dent and chairman of the Associated 
Country Women of the World, stood 
to open the session, her soft, white 
hair lending dignity to her sincere 
face. Miss Grace Frysinger welcomed 
the guests from at home and abroad 
to the nation’s capital, and then a 
real farm women’s-chorus sang. 


TuIs group of farm women from 
Muscatine County, Iowa, had been 
asked to come. But being asked and 
getting there were two different 
things. Could they afford it? They 
appealed to Successful Farming and 
other friends for financial help, with 
the result that onto the platform 
they filed in this open session, nine- 
teen real farm women. And when I 
say they sang, I mean sang! Not for 
themselves or personal glory they 
sang, but for you, Mrs. Farm Wife 
and Farm _ [ Continued on page 60 
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Bleaches 


Of Promise 


Good complexions are more than skin deep and must be cared for 


inside and out with wholesome bleaches, says Ruth Elaine Wilson 


| DON’T know whether it is because 
in late summer the face of old Moth- 
er Earth goes a bit faded or not, but 
we certainly begin to check up on our 
complexions after the hot summer 
sun has tanned and dried our skins. 
We begin to think of fall’s indoor 
parties where complexions are viewed 
at close range. Let’s put our energy 
to determining how to make our com- 
plexions clearer—and really assets. 

Good blood builds good skins! 
That’s the truth. There is no way 
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around it. Most of us sallow, slug- 
gish complexioners can run the trou- 
ble right back to sluggish circulation. 

Now if your poor circulation is due 
to poor health, there is just one an- 
swer—see your doctor. Invest in a 
little good health. After all, it pays. 
However, most of our poor circula- 
tion hasn’t a great deal to do with 
the doctor. It is a matter of personal 
care and the remedy is fairly simple. 

Now don’t make round eyes at 
me! I said “simple” and I meant it. 


**A soft, quick-melting cream,” says Anne 
Shirley to her mirror, ‘keeps my skin young” 


You understand, of course, that by 
simplicity I don’t mean that you rub 
something on your face at night and 
in the morning, Aocus-pocus, ginger- 
ocus, you will waken a sparkling 
Cinderella! I can’t add that to my 
promises of results from this article. 
I do mean it is simple to spend five 
minutes of a whole day on your com- 
plexion. After all, it’s nothing but a 
habit. You brush your teeth every 
night and morning, don’t you? Why 
not form a skin-care habit too? And 
believe you me, five minutes every 
day is worth more to your face than 
a labored half-hour once every two 
weeks. Daily care is very essential. 


UN-HUH! You begin to brighten 
up, and in every eye I see the ques- 
tion ‘What to do?” Not so very long 
ago I remarked that a certain little 
friend of mine looked quite radiant. 

“Tt must be the lemon juice I have 
been drinking!” she perked. 

“Lemon juice?” said I. 

“Lemon juice!” said she. “I drink 
a glass of lemon juice and hot water 
every morning or every night, and 
sometimes during the day. I have 
been doing it regularly now, and | 
really believe I can notice it in my 
skin. I like it!” 

We all know that lemon juice on 
the outside is a good summer bleach. 
Lemon creams are excellent, too. In 
far-away China the lemon is called 
Li-Mung. A person who knows about 
these things told me that word means 
“beneficial to women.” But putting 
lemon juice on the inside is just as 
healthful. Your skin isn’t just a piece 
of material stretched over your bones 
—it is an organ. It breathes and lives 
as surely as you do, and when you're 
“half dead,” so is your skin. Many of 
us have acid skin, and because cit- 
rus fruits provide anti-acid as well 
as Vitamins B, C, G, and calcium, we 
can well afford the effort of reaming 
half a lemon into a glass of hot wa- 
ter every night, or every morning if 
you prefer that time. Now mind you, 
I’m not promising | that after h: alf a 
dozen lemons you’re going to look 
like Myrna Loy! But after half a 
dozen weeks of the treatment, you 
will notice a real texture change. 

Even things put up in boxes must 
be accompanied by personal per 
sistence and_ [ Continued on page 62 
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Our Maple 
Heritage 


By Charlotte Lilienthal 


 # appeal of the farm home is its informality. The 
simplicity in furnishings like our own Early American 
maple furniture expresses this informality. There are a 
bond of sentiment and a familiarity with the reproduc- 
tions of Early American pieces which have a fitness for 
the country Ries Maple with its warmth of color, its 
beauty, and adaptability brings many pleasing repro- 
ductions to our homes. These harmonize gracefully with 
pine, walnut, and modern upholstered pieces. 

There are many finishes for maple. The authentic 
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Early American maple with its 
warm, time-softened, gol den- 
brown finish finds a natural set- 
ting in the modern country home 


The simplicity and adaptability 
of maple furnishings are clearly 
illustrated in the dining and bed- 


room arrangements shown above 


A typical setting of Early Ameri- 
can furnishing shows the influ- 
ence which has been so skillfully 
reproduced in modem furniture 


{fee eee elt: 
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Early American pieces come in a warm, time-softened 
golden-yellow with a brownish tone. This contrasts se- 
verely with the ruddy, shiny, mock-cherry finish which 
is being applied to the few modern pieces recently pre- 
sented in maple. 

Among the more familiar pieces are Windsor chairs. 
There is the braced-back type, armless, with slightly 
bulbed spindles, a soft rush seat, and the underbody 
with gracefully slanted and deeply cut, vase-turned legs 
and bulbous stretchers. These are all features of merit 
in the bow-back type. This kind is suitable 
for the living-room as a desk or pull-up 
chair or, with a wooden seat, for the porch 
or kitchen. It is a most useful piece. 








THERE also are armchairs of this type. 
They may be used in pairs before the fire- 
place with flat seat pads on them for great- 
er comfort. With a pad of chintz, gingham, 
or homespun tied on at the back, or with 
the loose, thicker, boxed type of cushion, 
they make attractive living-room pieces. 

Another type of Windsor is the high 
comb-back—purely American. Its dignity 
suggests use 1n the living-room or dining 
room, but it is also just as suitable for ' 
bedroom ensemble. [| Continued on page 65 f 
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MAKE THE 


Bolster every meal of the day with wholesome canned foods 


lop Peach TOP NOTCH 


Says Ruth Cessna in this up-to-the-min- 
ute feature on home canning of fruits 


7 NRE your canned foods good to 


the very top? If you are discarding 
that top peach or skeptically ques- 
tioning the top layers of berries, 
plums, and apples, there’s trouble in 
your canning camp. 

Confess, of course, you have en- 
countered some of these troubles. 
But, thanks to improved methods, 
it is possible to open a jar of canned 
peaches and use the very top one for 
the guest’s salad. 

I know from my wide acquaint- 
ance with farm women that they are 
not easily satisfied with something 
less than the best. Even a little 
moldy, soft, or colorless fruit just 
doesn’t belong on the fruit shelves I 
know about! 

Upon what does a modern home 
canner appraise a good can of fruit? 
First of all is flavor. It must closely 
approximate that of the fresh fruit. 
To preserve that flavor, process the 
fruit in a sealed container. Some 
fruits must be shrunk by preheating 
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previous to canning. Long, open- 
kettle cooking simply robs the best 
of flavors from any fruit. 

Texture is important in canned 
fruit and it, too, should resemble 
that of the fresh fruit. Soft, mushy, 
shapeless pieces are never appealing 
to either the eye or taste. Each rasp- 
berry and strawberry should stand 
apart, a little “offish” from the other 
berries. Apricots, peaches, and pears 
should hold their shape without ef- 
fort. And there should never be any 
skin slipping on the part of the plum. 
Strawberries, gooseberries, and oth- 
er fruits should not float to the top 
and gradually have their “‘life blood”’ 
crushed out of them by the sirup 
pushing up from below. If carefully 
canned, they will hold enough of the 
sirup in the tissues to fortify them 
against this outside pressure. 

Achieving good texture in home- 
canned products is a matter of prop- 
er selection, “plumping” of some 
fruits in sirup, and the length of 


processing time after jars are filled. 

The matter of good co/or is the 
third point of importance. Following 
all the rules of good canning will not 
makea spotty, greenish-yellow peach 
a golden color, nor a white-cored 
strawberry a good red color when 
canned. It depends mostly on selec- 
tion, of course. Select fruit for the 


color you want in your finished prod- 


uct if you have sufficient quantity of 


fruit from which to make a choice. 


Never, never use inferior fruit if 
there is plenty obtainable. Some- 
times it’s a question of canning the 
only available supply, good quality 
or not; then it’s up to the cook, in 
some way, to put the magic touch on 
the inferior fruit when she serves It 
so the lack of good color is not too 
noticeable in the dish. 

Full jars are also important. It’s a 
waste of jars and shelf space not to 
have them full, and besides, mold 
and change in flavor and color are 
often occasioned by the air space 
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at the top of the jar which is unfilled. 
lapping the bottom of the container 
lightly while packing aids in making a 
close pack. Other factors in producing a 
close pack are covering the product with 
boiling sirup and then allowing the filled 
container to stand up to its neck in boil- 

g water a few minutes before sealing 
to drive off lurking air bubbles, and then 
processing. Strawberries are more or less 
like sponges and have a little different 
treatment. Standing in sugar or sirup 
before canning gives them the right 
mount of plumpness to bear up under 
the canning process. Gooseberries, the 
modern large, luscious ones, are best 
treated by the same method. 

Apples make you think immediately 
of the variety of possible packs. Apple- 
sauce strained, applesauce in “chunks,” 
baked apples, choice apples quartered 
or halved, and canned in sirup with the 

eling left on, cinnamon apples—no 
excuse for monotony here! Have ready 
1 weak brine (1 teaspoonful of salt to 1 
quart of water) in which to drop the cut 
pples to prevent their discoloring. When 
ready to can, rinse them, and proceed. 

Peaches, apricots, and pears—so 1m- 
portant for choice desserts and that 
dressed-up salad (providing they come 
out of the jar in a shape that will bear 
close inspection)—are easy to can. 

Selection of a well-ripened, mature 
fruit is the most important step in pro- 
ducing a good canned pear, peach, or 
apricot. Dropping the peeled pear or 
each halves and whole unpeeled apri- 
cots into boiling sirup a minute or so be- 
fore ‘—— assures a closer pack than 

| packing, altho the second method 
does often give an acceptable product. 

What is more attractive for an occa- 
sional dessert than big juicy plums with 

bit of red or yellow pulp showing thru 
the glistening skins? And the flavor! 
Shouldn’t we have a law requiring at 
least five to a serving? The full flavor is 
easily achieved. Prick the skins, drop for 
| minute in boiling sirup, pack hot, fre- 
quently tapping the bottom of the jar, 
nd cover with boiling sirup. Seal tight 
mmediately and process. Never keep 
the plums in hot sirup over ¢ minutes or 
u'll have a “shaggy” plum. 

Now some general information which 
es to the canning procedure for 
t fruits used thruout the Midwest: 


1. Measure of Fruit. 


Six ' of fresh berries, cherries, 
rb condense to 1 quart of canned 
t during preparation and packing. 
l'en to 14 apricots and 6 to 8 peaches, 
pears, and apples will give approximate 
quarts of fruit. Knowing how these 
fruits “can out” makes it easy to esti- 
the number of jars you will need 
ther fruits during canning season. 


{ 


2. Sugar. 


Prepare sirup after you have estimated 


the quantity of fruit you expect to can 
ne time. Decide on the amount of 
sugar you want to put into each quart 


make the sirup accordingly. The fol- 
ng guide will help you to take the 


guesswork out of sirup-making: 
> to 14 cupfuls of liquid are re- 
quired to cover a quart of fruit. The 


Closeness of the pack determines the 
nt. Prepare s:rup so it will carry the 
sary amount | Continued on page 55 | 


AVIA JELLY MAKERS WELCOME 


WING Nev/ SUde Jelly 





, 2, MINVTE BOIL 


~ Onny 


Boil your jelly only 4% minute— 
jam, only one minute—that’s all! 

It takes less than 15 minutes, 
after your fruit is prepared, to 
make, pour, and paraifin a whole 
batch of jam or jelly ... when you 
use this amazing new jelly mak- 
ing discovery .. . Sure-Jell! 








2B MORE JELLY 


10 GLASSES 
INSTEAD OF 6 


—that’s what you get 
from exactly the same 
amount of juice. Because 
with that extremely short 
boil, no fruit juice goes off 
in steam! So you get actu- 
ally % more jelly and jam! 



























MONEY BACK OFFER/ 


Buy two packages of Sure- 
Jell. Use one. If Sure-Jell 
does not do all we claim for 
it—just take the empty 
container and the unopened 
package back to your gro- 
cer. He will refund the full 
price of both packages. 


PERFECT RESULTS WITH 
ANY FRUIT/ 5 


This new. powdered pec- 
tin product makes all 
fruits jell perfectly. None 


the fresh fruit itself. 













. 
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of the flavor boils away 2 [ 
. - » SO jams and jellies 
retain all the flavor of fon 











‘Sur F-JELL 


FOR MAKING x AND JELLIES 















SURE-JELL IS A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS 
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Extra strong for modern preserving. 
The Polariscope, a scientific instru- 
ment, determines strength under 
strain. Boiling water at 212° F, de- 
termines strength under heat. And 
your preserves sparkle with natural 
color behind the clear crystal glass. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Makers of fruit jars and fruit 
jar caps for more than 40 years, 


“All Styles and Sizes of 
Fruit Jars and Caps” 


CROSLEY ICYBALL 
a 
USES KEROSEN ies 

TO MAKE ICE 
Costs 2c or less 

a day to run we 


Ideal for farms, country homes, ‘w/ 
camps, boats, etc. Gives ice cubes. 
Roomy—3 cu. ft. NET capacity. No mov- 
ing parts—nothing to wear or get out of 







































order. Most economical refrigerator 
ever invented. Turns heat 

. r ONLY 
to ice. Handsome. Unbe- 


lievably low priced, yet high 

quality. Seeit at your Crosley 

dealer or write us. 

THE CROSLEY RADIO CORP. 
Cincinnati, Ohie 


eb 


1. 0. b. factory, 
including stove, 
stapilizer and tub. 














WHY TAKE A CHANCE - 





~-with the motor when you can buy 
gasoline powered equipment? For de- 
pendable performance , insist on a Briggs 
& Stratton 4-cycle Gasoline Motor. Eco- 
nomical, trouble-free! A half million in use. 





GASOLINE MOTORS 


MILWAUKEE + WISCONSIN 
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Ruth Jacobs recommends the cold- 


plate supper plan for summer variety 


How I wish I could step into your 
kitchen! Your tempting, delicious recipes 
tell me much about your family food 
habits and your favorite kitchen tricks. 
It’s thru these recipes that I follow you 
from season to season. They take me to 
your parties, on camping trips, and even 
to your family reunions! Can you won- 
der at my interest in your kitchen? 

It’s easy to imagine how Mrs. J. J. 
Baskell’s family delights in her simple 
tho nourishing meals when she depends 
upon ready-prepared cereals to snap up 
her ninety-in-the-shade menus. Fresh 
fruits and cereals appear at breakfast, 
frequently for desserts, and many times 
as the main supper dish. Her family de- 
clares many frozen favorites are much 
tastier topped with crisp cereals. And 
cereal with chocolate milk or banana 
milk (mashed banana whipped into a 
glass of milk) delights the children as a 
mid-afternoon lunch. For the dish 
supreme try mixing many cereals, com 
bined with fruit of the season and good 
country cream. This is a meal in almost 
no time—and truly delicious. 

Mrs. H. E. Renkin’s summer-plate 
suppers picture the calmness and order- 
liness of her cooking realm. Try these 
refreshing cold-plate combinations: 


1. 


Sliced Summer Sausage 
Tomatoes Stuffed with Cabbage Salad 
Cottage Cheese on Fresh Peaches 
Cinnamon Rolls 
Chocolate Cake 
Iced Tea, Milk, or Hot Coffee 


2. 


Baked Ham or Ham Loaf 
Green Applesauce 
Potato Salad 
Fresh Rolls 
Iced Coffee, Milk 


3. 


Salmon or Tuna Salad 
Hot Potato Shoestrings or 
Potato Ss 
Whole-wheat Sandwiches 
Fruit Gelatine 
Cookies 
Chilled or Hot Drink 


4. 


(May be a picnic supper ) 


pi 
Fried Chicken Stuffed Eggs 
Slice | Tom itoes 
Lettuce Sandwiches 
Cup Cakes 
Chilled Fruit Drink 


Smothered Chicken 


1, 4-pound chicken 
1, cupful of shortening 


] cupful of hot wat 


l green pepper, 
chopped 
4 cupful of sh 


2 cupfuls of diced car ening 

rots Salt and pepper 
I cupful of diced cel taste 

ery 1 cupful of rich 1 
14 cupful of diced 2 tablespoonfuls 

onion flour 

Select a well-grown chicken suital 


for frying or roasting. Cut into serv 
pieces, sprinkle with salt and pepper, a! 


Hashed Brow: 








dredge in flour. Heat the 14 cupful of 
shortening in a heavy skillet or Dutch 
oven. Add the chicken and brown nice- 
ly, turning once. Add the hot water, 
cover, and simmer until the chicken is 
about half tender. Meanwhile, sauté 
vegetables in the 14 cupful of shortening 
until delicately browned. Add to the 
chicken and sprinkle with salt and pep- 
per. Cover and continue cooking until 
the chicken and vegetables are very 
tender. Serve the chicken arranged on a 
platter. Add the milk to the vegetable 
mixture in the skillet. Stir in the flour 
which has been mixed to a smooth paste 
with a little milk and cook slowly, stir- 
ring constantly until smooth. If desired, 
14 teaspoonful of curry powder may be 
added to give the chicken an interesting 
flavor. Serves 6.—Mrs. M. H., Ohio. 


An emergency dessert—and a delicious 
one too—can be made by baking plain cake 
batter (butter or sponge) in your waffle 
iron. Put two quarters together in sand- 
wich fashion with fresh sugared fruit. 

» Serve with creaam.—R. J. 


Tomato Ade 


2cupfuls of tomato 1% cupful of sugar 
juice l cupful of carbo- 
4 cupful of lemon nated water 


ce 


1 


wei 


Combine the tomato juice, lemon 

juice, and sugar. Stir until the sugar is 

eR dissolved. Serve in tall glasses with 
cracked ice and carbonated water. Serves 


3} to 4.—Miss K. M., Ohio. 


1 few drops of spearmint flavoring give 
an exotic and refreshing tang to a mixture 


of chilled fruits —R. J. 
Corn Pudding 


When we become tired of corn on the 
cob, it is time for this delicious pudding. 
Cut corn from the cob to measure 2 
cupfuls. Add 2 slightly beaten eggs, 1 
spoonful of salt, 14 teaspoonful of 
per, I teaspoonful of sugar, and 2 
espoonfuls of melted butter. Stir 
2 cupfuls of rich scalding milk and 
well. Pour into a buttered baking 
h. Set the dish in a pan of hot water 
bake in a moderate oven (325 de- 
grees) until firm (about 45 minutes). 


Serves 4 to 6.—Mrs. R. Y. K., Mo. 


Have you seen the new transparent 
ils made of heat-resisting glass? Can 
imagine a Skillet of glass where you 
take an occasional “peek” to see how 

i oking 1S progressing? 


ison creamed green beans with a trace 
itmeg for variety and flavor.—R. J. 





Kisses 
: whites 1 cupful of chopped 
spoonful of salt nut meats 
teaspoonful of 1 cupful of shredded 
im of tartar coconut (if desired) 
l ful of sugar 14 teaspoonful of va- 
pfuls of corn- nilla 


Kes 


beat the egg whites until foamy, then 
the salt and cream of tartar, and con- 
beating until they hold a point. 
Fold in the sugar gradually and mix 
. Stir in the remaining ingredients. 

p heaping spoonfuls of the mixture 
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NOW any FARM HOME CAN 


—HAVE plenty of ice cubes 


—ENJOY delicious frozen desserts 
—SERVE fempting new salads 
—PROTECT food perfectly the year round 
—SAVE steps and kitchen work 

—HAVE every convenience of modern 


city ref rige ration 


Electrolux runs on Kerosene 


(Coal Oil) 


FOR A FEW CENTS A DAY 


} ERE’S great news for families living be- 

yond the gas mains and power lines! 
The same conveniences and savings of 
modern refrigeration that city homes enjoy 
«+. Can now be yours! And at low cost! Fa- 
mous Electrolux Refrigerator runs on kero- 
sene...requires but one filling every week 
or ten days... uses no water. Owners re- 
port that this ideal farm refrigerator not 
only makes them happier and healthier, but 
also actually saves enough to pay for itself. 


9-year proof of efficiency 


Kerosene Electrolux is identical in every 
important respect with the gas-operated 
Electrolux which has been serving hun- 
dreds of thousands of fine city homes and 
apartments during the past nine years. A 
wickless glow-type burner takes the place 
of all machinery! 





Mail coupon below for full information 
about Kerosene Electrolux—also for big, 
free 48-page illustrated Recipe Book which AeEps NO ELECTRIC 
tellshowto make icecream, frozen desserts, (CURRENT...NODAILY 
cold drinks, puddings, pie, salad, entrées, 4T7T7TENTION...NO 
cookies, candy, etc. Book contains over 150 WATER. HAS NO 
items, including hints for celebrating holi- jg4cuIneRY. 
days and parties. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS 


SERVEL, INC., Electrolux Refrigerator Sales Div. 
Dept. 25, 51 East 42d St., New York, N. Y. 








\PPtOree 
Good Houseke Ed 
Institute ) 














Please send me full information about Kerosene Electrolua, 





also valuable Recipe Book. 








Name -s 
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BLUE RIBBON MALT 
is packed full 3 pounds 
and every solitary ounce 
is always the same uni- 
form high quality. It’s 
wise economy when 
buying malt to always 
ask for good old Blue 
Ribbon Malt. 


©1936, P-P Corp. 


America's 





ye KILL ALL FLIES 


Placed anywhere. Daisy Fly 
Killer attracts and kills flies. 
| Guaranteed, effective. Neat, 
convenient — Cannot spill — 
Willnot soil or injure anything. 
Lasts all season. 20c¢ 1 
dealers. Harold Somers, Inc., 

150 De Kalb Ave.,B’klyn,N.Y. 


DAISY FLY KILLER 













RO L L developed and returned to you the same 


FILM 


AMERICAN STUDIOS, 








day received. We give 
include free two 5x7 ‘pri fess 
weight enlargements, all for 25« 


La Crosse, 


ou eight prints and 
ional double- 
coin 

Wisconsin 
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BLUE RIBBON MALT} 


Biggest Seller 








Hot, Tired, Aching 
Burning Feet 5 
Comforted by lf 


ticura me 


OINTMENT 














INVENTOR 


Your Patent,’ 





Ww rite today 
72-page booklet 
‘Record of Invention’’ form 


for my 


and* 








Our Salesmen 
Make $6.00 to 
$10.00 per day 


renewing subscriptions 
and selling new ones. 

We can use a few more 
good reliable men in each 


of 15 cornbelt states. 


Address—Sales Manager 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Des Moines, lowa 








valuable 
“How to Get 
both free. 
Search and patentability report, $5.00. L. F. Randoiph, 
713 Victor Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


on well-greased and floured baking sheets 
Bake in a slow oven of 300 degrees 
for 30 to 40 minutes, or until fairly wel 
dried out. 

This is an excellent sweet with 
cream or cold drinks, and we recomm 
it for summer.—J. L., Okla. 










Summer Baked Ham 






\ baked ham is convenient to h 
in the refrigerator for quick sum: 
lunches during hot weather. 

Cover a medium-sized ham with b 
ing water. Add 12 whole cloves, 2 b 
leaves, 4 teaspoonful of cinnamon, 
teaspoonful of celery seed, and 10 wh 
pepper corns or pepper to taste. ( 
quart of fresh red currants, well crush 
and a sprig of fresh mint may be ad 
for variety. Cover and simmer, alloy 
ing about 20 minutes per pound of ham 
Cool the ham in the liquid until it can 
be handled. Cut away any skin 
sprinkle generously with brown sugar 
Brush with beaten egg and cover with 
fine, dry bread crumbs. Insert cloves, and 
these may be alternated with rows 
ripe olives, halved lengthwise. Bake 
moderate oven of 350 to 375 degrees | 
about one hour. It is delicious ser\ 
either warm or cold.—Mrs. R. M., [1 















































Cheese sandwiches are party favorites 


There is a long, narrow, aluminum | 
pan on the market, and it is made by a 
known manufacturer. I have found it n 
useful since it makes an ideal meat | 
nut bread, or molded salad. The result 1 


product of likable proportions which cu 
to an advantage.—R. J. 
**As-You-Like-It” Salad 


Arrange a large plate of cool summet 
vegetables on crisp lettuce. We use thi 
slices of peeled fresh tomatoes, slices 
green and red peppers, Bermuda onions, 
and cucumbers. You may include 
slices of raw cauliflower and slivers 
crisp carrot. Pass the following dressing 
when the salad is served: 


paprika — 
egg, beate 

{ cup ful of vinegal 
{ cupful of w: 

> cupful of as 
cream, W se 


1 tablespoonful of 
sugar 

1 tablespoonful of 
cornstarch 

4 teaspoonful of salt 

lg teaspoonful of 


l 
1 
1 
1 


Blend the dry ingredients in a double 
boiler, add the beaten egg, and mix w 
Add the vinegar and water and cook 
til a smooth sauce is formed, stirring 
constantly. Cool the dressing and w 
ready to serve, mix with the whip} 

| cream. A_ tablespoonful of prepared 

horse-radish adds an interesting fla 

to the dressing and is generally favored 


by most people.—Mrs. M. B., N. Dak 
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The Top Peach 


[ Continued from page 51 | | 


of sugar per jar. Most fruit comes within 
the range ot 4 to I cuptul of sugar per 
quart of fruit. 


Thick sirup. One cupful of sugar dis- 
solved in a scant 4 cupful of water or 
fruit juice will give 1 cupful of thick 
sirup. For sour fruits you will need at 
least a cupful of this sirup per quart of 
fruit. Use this heavy sirup for cherries, 
gooseberries, plums, rhubarb, and other 
sour fruit. 


Medium sirup. Dissolve 34 cupful of 
. . . 
sugar in 24 cupful of water to make a 
cupful of sirup holding that amount of 
sugar. Use a cupful of this sirup per 
quart for peaches, pears, and apples 
which are ripe. 


Thin sirup. One half cupful of sugar | 


dissolved in 34 cupful of water will give 
a cupful of sirup which is the best den- 
sity to use with sweet varieties of ap- 
ples, pineapple, and so forth. 

If more than a cupful of liquid is 
needed to cover the fruit completely, add 
boiling water to fill the container. After 
sealing, invert for a few moments to 
mix thoroly with the sirup. 


3. Preparing Containers for Canning. 


Sterilize glass jars and covers for fruit | 


canning by boiling or steaming 20 min- 
ites before using. Tin cans should be 
scalded before using. Use new rubbers. 
Caps and lids must be left in hot water 
until ready to use. 


4. Filling and Processing of the Containers. 


Process or cook fruits after they are 

led in a container to insure a perfect 
seal. No other step in canning is so im- 
portant from the standpoint of preserv- 
ing the flavor of fruit. All fruits should 
be hot packed by either of two methods. 

Some fruits are dropped into boiling 
sirup for a minute or so before packing, 
then covered with hot sirup in the jar. 
Others, such as berries, are packed into 
the jar cold, then covered with boiling 
sirup and the container placed in boiling 
water within 2 inches of the top of the 
jar, uncovered for a few minutes before 
sealing to drive out air bubbles and per- 
it a closer pack. Make a moderately 
tight seal for small screw-top jars and a 
complete seal for wide-mouth jars and 
those having a screw-band top. Only a 
partial seal is necessary for bail-top jars 


| 








before placing them in the utensil for | 


processing the required length of time. 
Process the filled hot jars at 212 de- 
grees F. by: 
Completely covering with boiling 
water tor the required length of time or 


Place in a container which is made | 


| steam, and process as for hot wa- 
th. To use a pressure cooker for a 
er, adjust the cover in the usual 
manner but leave the petcock open. 
Count time as for the hot water bath 
When the steam is flowing freely. 

\n oven with a regulator may be 
tor processing the fruit providing it 
t heated above 250 degrees F. any 
Scorching results when higher tem- 
perature is used. [| Continued on page 57 
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HOLYWoO0 — 
EVELYN VENABLE, POPULAR 
YOUNG FILM STAR, SAYS, 
* GET THE SHREDDED 

WHEAT HABIT. IT'S DELI - 
cious!” IT'S FIRST CHOICE 
OF MILLIONS— AND GAIN- 
ING NEW CUSTOMERS 
EVERY DAY. 








MARDEE HOFF, NEW YORK’S MOST PERFECT 
MODEL, SAYS, ‘JUST GIVE ME PLENTY OF FRESH 
AIR AND EXERCISE ANDO MY DAILY BREAK- 
FAST OF SHREODEO WHEAT. THATS THE wAy 
1 KEEP FIT!“ AND MILLIONS OF ENTHUSIASTIC 
SHREDDED WHEAT FANS AGREE WITH HER! 


SCIENTISTS 
REPORT, 
“WHOLE wWHEar 
























A Product of National Biscuit Company, 
bakers of Ritz, Uneeda Biscuit and other 
famous varieties! 


ASK FOR THE PACKAGE SHOWING THE PICTURE OF NIAGARA FALLS AND THE RED N. B.C. SEAL 
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Kellogg’s Rice Krispies sound 
A cereal so crisp it actually 
in milk or cream. 


crisp. 
crackles 
At grocers in the Mother 
Goose story package. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


GS 
RICE KRISPIES 


LISTEN to Gene and Glenn every week-day 
morning at 8—Stations WHO, WOC, KOIL, 
KMBC, WIBW. 








dent sch« 
texts su ppl iec Dts oma awarded. Credit for H. S. subjects already 
completed. Sin ts if desmred. Free Bulletin on request. 


American School, ‘Dot. HC-56. Drexel at 58th, Chicago 









Use the Best 
SEALERS and COOKERS 


Burpee invented Home Can Sealers and pio- 
neered every practical improvement. Far ahead 
in smooth, efficient performance and long life. 
Endorsed by leading home canning authorities. 
Priced to meet every need. Investigate the ex- 
clusive quality features of the complete Burpee 
line. See at your dealer's or write for circular. 


BURPEE CAN SEALER CO. 


wae N. KILDARE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Gay times ahead! Aren’t we going t 
be the busiest ladies ever, from now unt 
after Fair Week? But not too busy to re 
member that it’s time to start things 
humming in the sewing room to bridge 
that costume gap from glorious late sun 
mer to early autumn days. 
Naturally, of immediate importance !s 
that outfit for Fair Week—something in 
which we can feel smartly at ease dur 
ing the whole busy week. It will have 
to be simple and comfortable enough 
be serviceable, and at the same tim 
smart and fashionable enough for ever 
occasion. This means either a dark sheer, 
a pastel wool, or a smartly tailored cot 
ton. The sheer will be a crepe, not chiffon 
or georgette, for we’re going to wear it 
way late in the fall. At present we'll ac- 
cent it with clever, white accessories 
These modem featherweight wools 


— 





Patterns may be secured from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Lowa, at 15 cents each 
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Fashion’s nicest 1936 contribution. 
You'll be happily surprised to find that 
they are ideal for both hot and cool days. 
That same quality which keeps the sun 
from penetrating to your skin also serves 


to ward off the cold. The faint overhair 
finish gives the pastel colors a charming 
dusky tone. You will probably choose a 
sports style for this grand dress, and 
later you'll wear it with dark accessories 
and (tho it’s much too early to speak of 
such things) under your winter coat. 
Wool challis is an excellent wool sheer, 
and is very inexpensive. 
terials are just as wearable. 

While we’re in the sewing room, let’s 
make a note to order a few more yards 
of cotton. Who ever heard of a home- 
maker having too many cotton house 
and afternoon frocks? And S-2527 brings 
the popular coat frock to you in gay 
polka-dotted cotton. You'll like the slim 
fitted lines and smart notched collar. 
Designed for sizes 14 to 20, and 34 to 46 
inches bust measure, size 36 requires 44 
yards of 36-inch material, with 34 yard 
contrasting fabric. 

S-3372 1s a decidedly feminine frock, 

with crisp organdie ruffles for trim. It 
is designed for sizes 14 to 20, and 32 to 
42 inches bust measure. Size 16 requires 
3 yards of 36-inch material. 


You'll like | 


the way the sash fits the curved waistline | 
to your figure. Make it up in a gay cot- | 


ton print. 
S-9762 could be most effective made 
up in the featherweight wool. This shirt- 
maker has nice lines for the stouter wom 
an. Generous pleats in sleeves and skirt 
make it ideal for the active girl or the 
busy housewife or the smartly tailored 
teacher. It is designed for sizes 16 to 20, 
and 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 
16 requires 44 yards of 36-inch material. 
This jacket frock is just the thing for 
this time of year. A graceful frock in 
every line with a smart loose jacket to 
make it casual. Notice the flattering lines 
of the skirt. The entire ensemble of 
S-2598 requires § 
alone takes 3% yards. It is designed for 
sizes 16 to 20, and 34 to 46 inches bust 
measure.—Helen Randolph. 
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[ Continued from page 55 | 
5. Canning Efficiency. 


Canning may be made a delightful 
task by planning for it. Try to antici- 
pate the time of canning so that the 
supply of containers, rubbers, lids, and 
sugar may be checked a few days before- 
1and. Glass jars can be brought out and 
examined for flaws, fitted with covers, 
and washed, if necessary, a day or so 


] 


ahead of time. 


Can in small lots. Five jars are usually 
a convenient number to do at one time, 
as many utensils hold that number. 

If a large amount of one fruit is to be 
canned, it is well to can a test jar. Allow 


stand 24 hours, open, and test for 
Sugar and texture. 


6. Treatment of Containers After Processing. 


Never stand jars on lid end after 
processing since it may affect the seal. 
Always place on shelves far enough apart 
to insure.a circulation of air around each 
jar. Store in a cool, dark, dry storeroom. 


i% yards, while the dress | 


Similar ma- | 
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SUPERFE 


THRESHERS- 


THE OIL BURNING 
REFRIGERATOR 


nukes meal, preepiudion easy! 


With Superfex in your kitchen, all of 
your foods are within easy reach— 
cold, fresh and full-flavored. 

And what treats are in store for 
those who come to the table! 

Fresh meats—ice cubes tinkling in 
dewy glasses—delicious chilled sal- 
ads and frozen desserts. And because 
of its Super-Condenser Top, Superfex 
is SO amazingly efficient that it brings 
you these benefits with the burners 
going only about two hours out of 
twenty - four! 


BURNS 2 HOURS... GIVES 
24 HOURS REFRIGERATION 


| All you do is light the burners. In 
| about two hours they go out auto- 


| 





matically. But Superfex keeps right on 
working. For approximately twenty- 


two hours after the burners go out 
no fuel is being consumed—no heat is 
being thrown out in your kitchen. This 
simple method brings modern refrig- 
eration at the lowest operating cost. 


DEPENDABILITY PROVED 


Superfex is a product of Perfection 
Stove Company—a company with 
almost fifty years of experience in 
making fine oil-burning appliances. 
Eight years of service have proved 
Superfex to be dependable, efficient, 
and economical. Thousands of users 
are unstinted in its praise. Let us 
send you complete information about 
Superfex for your home. Mail the cou- 
pon for free, illustrated booklet today. 


DEALERS and DISTRIBUTORS: Write for details. 
The territory you serve may still be open. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF WORLD-FAMOUS 
PERFECTION STOVES AND RANGES 


eT 





Gentlemen : 


NAME ___. 


MAIL COUPON 
FOR FREE BOOKLET 





PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
768) -D Plott Ave. * Cleveland, Ohio 


( 1 would like to know more about Superfex Oj! Burning Refriger- 
ation and its extremely low operating cost. 
© Please send me your free booklet. 
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Here's the handiest 
tool on the farm. It 
sharpens every farm 
tool that takes an edge. 
It is fast, clean cutting 
and wears evenly with- 
out glazing. Handy too 

1 sided, tapered. It 
is good for many, many 
years. 












At your dealer’s, or 
Cee S Si i6s Wie « 1 


Carborundum is a registered trade- 
mark of Tne Carborundum Co. 


THE CARBORUNDUM 
COMPANY 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 




















money-maker for farm or 
factory. Uses all fuels. Immediate 





Delivery. — ne iORKS ~~ 
EN : 
wirts = Ave. 207H id 


> So. 2nd St. 
KANSAS CITY,MO. HARRISBURG, PA. 











I NEVER AN 
ANT IN MY 
HOUSE, | USE 


BLACK 
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THE NEW 
ADVENTURES OF 


Mister Benny Blue 


By Ruth Elaine Wilson 


Synopsis: Benny Blue has run away from 
the farm because the corncrib rats threatened 
to harm him. He and his friend, Mushy, the 
river rat, sailed away on a funny raft. Later 
they left the raft to hide in the cattails along 
the riverbank, until the corncrib rats had 
passed by. Then Mushy, with Benny on his 
back, swam down the river to a large cave. 
There they climbed a ledge to a huge door, 
which opened for them just as the corncrib 
rats came blustering up to the entrance. 


PART VI 


For the life of him, Mister Benny Blue 
could not see who had opened the big 
door for him, but Mushy did. “Hello, 
there, Claude,” he said. Benny looked 
about and presently he saw Claude. He 
was a funny little fellow with a brown, 
furry face, and he wore a little hat with 
a candle upon it. Benny couldn’t see why 
he should need a light, because he was 
blind as a bat. 

“We're very grateful to ye,” said 
Mushy, shaking hands with this funny 
little fellow. “ This here’s my good friend, 








Senator Benny Blue from Washingtor 
D. C. Him and me got into a sort of j: 
with them blarsted corncrib rats.” 

‘Senator, sir, this here’s Claude Me 
the best miner along the river.”” Ben: 
shook hands with the funny little fello 
““We’re much obliged to you,” he sa 
“and I’m very sorry to put you to so 
much trouble for our safety.” 

“No trouble, no trouble, no trouble,” 
said Claude Mole, dusting his funny | 
tle sharp-clawed hands together. 

“Jist the same, we're obliged to 
and now, if ye’ll be helpin’ us further 
we'll be much obliged,” said Mushy. 

Funny little Claude Mole said not : 
word, but turned around and trotted 
down the long, narrow tunnel. 

“Can’t he see anything, not even a 
little bit?’ whispered Benny Blue, as 
they followed the little miner. 

“Naw,” said Mushy, “but he don’ 
mind. Anyhow, eyes down here wouldn’t 
be no use.”” Benny began to wish that 
they would begin going uphill, instead of 
downhill. He wondered how far down 
inside the earth they had come. He 
wondered if they would ever get out 
Well, at least the corncrib rats would 
never find them here, that was one com 
fort to be thought of often. 

At last they came to a larger tunnel. 
Lots of little mole miners were sitting 
with their backs along the wall, eating 
out of tin buckets. Little Claude Mole 
stopped and, rubbing his little sharp 
claws together, said, “I can’t take you 
any farther than this, but the men will 
help you get out when the next shift 
comes on.” Then he turned and disap- 
peared into the darkness of the tunnel. 


+ oF 


The little mole miners carried Benny 
thru the long, dark tunnel, the small 
lights on their caps sparkling like fireflies 






























“What’s a shift?”’ whispered Benny. 


“Blessed if I know,” said Mushy, | 


scratching his head. 

“Let’s ask,” said Benny. 

“| advise aginst it,” said Mushy. 
“Let’s sit awhile.” 

So Benny and Mushy sat down on the 


floor of the tunnel. The little mole miners | 


had very little to say. They were too 
busy eating. All at once they clapped 
the lids on their dinner buckets and be- 
gan talking. 

“What are they saying?” whispered 
Benny. He couldn’t make out a word 
until one of them jumped on top of one 
of the little cars and began waving his 
arms and shouting. 

“Shorter hours! 
gonna spend the rest of our lives letting 
them profiteers take our hides?” 

“Who is he?”’ whispered Benny. 

“He looks like one of them blarsted 
agitators. Looks like the world was just 
full of them. Never satisfied with what 
they ’s gettin’.”” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Benny, 
thoughtfully. “It is hard work, digging 
away here, day after day.” 

The agitator mole was now swinging 
his arms about and making great words 
pop right out of his head like firecrack- 
ers, explottation-ism, corporation control, 
and other fine words. At last Benny 
could stand it no longer. 

He stepped up to the edge of the dirt 
cart and said, “See here, my good man. 
How much money do you get?”’ 

“Six cents an hour,” said the agitator 
mole promptly, “‘and long hours.” 

“What’s an exploitation-ist?” asked 
Benny next. 

“That’s just another name for the 
guys that owns these mole holes,”’ said 
the agitator. “They figgers us miners can 
lig our lives away here fer nothin’! Then 
they takes the profits.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Benny, thoughtfully, 
“they’re like the Persian cats I once knew 
who lay all day on silk cushions and let 
me do all the rat-catching.” 

“Eggs-actly!’’ said the agitator mole. 
“T says fer us moles to strike. There’s 
other mole holes along this riverbank 
where they pays a fella a livin’ wage.” 


( 


B; NNY BLUE got out a small note- 
book from his pocket. He scribbled down 
something and put the book back in his 


pocket. “My good fellow,” he said, “I will | 


a bargain with you. If you will 


More pay! Are we | 





show us the way to the top, I will speak 


t t 


e Government about you.” 

‘And who may you be?”’ asked agita 
tor mole. “Jist an ordinary farm cat like 
you can’t git the Government to do 
nothin’. We gotta git someone impor- 

n our side.” 

Well,” said Benny, modestly, “I’m 


ifarm cat all right, and I don’t claim to | 


, 


be important, but I’m a Senator.’ 
“What?” 
Clapping his hands, and before Benny 


cried the agitator mole, | 


Blue knew what was happening, the lit- | 


mole miners had picked him up and 
set him on their shoulders and were 
ing along, singing and_ shout- 


g, with the agitator mole and Mushy 
ther side. It made quite a fine pa- 
lown the long, dark tunnel, and all 
ttle lights on the mole miner’s caps 
sparkled like fireflies. Benny began to 
nk that perhaps they might get out 
gloomy mine tunnels, after all. 


| CONTINUED NEXT MONTH ] 








EIGHTEEN BILLION PASSENGER - MILES 
_.. WITHOUT ONE FATALITY 


A magnificent 


record ... during 1935, 
men, women and children 
traveled a total of more 
than eighteen billion miles 
by rail without a single 
passenger fatality as the 
result of a train accident! 


With trains running 
on faster schedules than 
ever before, this is a trib- 
ute alike to railroad men 
and to the dependability 
of all railroad equipment. 
It is proof, if any could be 
needed, that the railroads 
take no chances with the 
equipment upon which the 
safety of passengers de- 
pends, And it is significant 
that for operating the 
signals that make today’s 


higher train speeds safe, as 
well as for car lighting, air 
conditioning and other 
vital services, many of the 
country’s leading railroads 
depend on Exide Batteries. 


With the experience of 
the railroads to guide you, 
there is no need to take 
chances when you require 
a new battery for your car 
or truck. You know that 
Exides have proved their 
dependability for nearly 
half a century in many vital 
services. Is there any other 
battery that so thoroughly 
merits your confidence? 
Exides are priced for every 
car-owner. Look for the sign 
of the nearest Exide dealer 
—symbol of honest service. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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XPERIENCED Mothers know 

that summer teething must not 
be trifled with—that summer upsets 
due to teething may seriously inter- 
fere with Baby’s progress. 

Relieve your Baby’s teething pains 
thissummer by rubbing on Dr. Hand’s 
Teething Lotion. It is the actual pre- 
scription of a famous Baby specialist, 
contains no narcotics, and has been 
used and recommended by millions 
of Mothers. Your druggist has it. 


“I found Dr. Hand’s such relief 
to my Baby that I never needed to 
worry on the hottest summer day”. 

—Mrs. Wm. H. Kempf, Williamsport, Pa. 


DR.HAND’S 


Teething Lotion 








EDWARDS oorinc 


BUY NOW .. SAVE MONEY 


Protect your buildings from 
fire, lightning, wind and 
“Sweather before advancing 
‘costs force next price raise. 
. Send roof measurements. 













Ask for Catalog 88 . 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING co. 


806-856 BUTLER STRE CINNATI, OHIO 





hou get SO MUCH 


MORE “u, /ust an 
ENSILAGE CUTTER 





First you get the best silo filler obtainable. . . the 
easy-running, non-clog Papec with improved self- 
feeder and many other exclusive features that have 
made possible a guarantee of larger capacity and 
longer life. Then when next haying season comes 
round, the 4-in-1 Papec, without any change, 
will chop your hay, put it up quicker and easier 
in half the usual space and make it feed further. 
Also cuts and stores straw direct from the thresher 
and shreds fodder 


Mail coupon for full information on the 4-in-1 
Papec, and the five standard Papec Ensilage Cut- 
ter models that more farmers buy than any other 
make. With all its extra value, a Papec today 
actually costs less than 
most other cutters of 
equal size and weight. 







& 6, AP E ¢c 
siLO FILLER- HAY CHOPPER 


Papee Machine Co., 738 E. Main St., Shortsville,N. Y. 


Sen i full information on the new 4-in-1 Papee and 
the latest standard Papec Ensilage Cutter 
Models. [ | Check here for free bulletin on how to 
make hay in bad weather 


4 please 
Name \ print 


Address 
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women. 





Mother, who could not go. They sang 
foreall of rural America, and their first 
number was “Bless This House.’” Wom- 
en from far away found themselves in- 


cluded at once in a consciousness of 


their oneness, Sitting down in the press 
box, a representative of the Canadian 
press felt constrained to give me a very 
enthusiastic poke. ““What harmony!” she 
whispered. “What perfect pianissimo!”’ 
I whispered back that Mrs. Crull, the 
stunning white-haired director, had said 
to me, “You ask why we sing so beauti- 
fully together? I don’t know, unless it is 
that we all love each other a great deal, 
and love is harmony.” During the de- 
pression, these farm women had cast 
about for artistic expression. They had 
decided upon chorus work. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull ex- 
tended congratulations and good wishes 
at this opening session and made a plea 
for good neighborliness and understand- 
ing. He was followed by Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Henry A. Wallace, who made 
those farm women think when he said 
they make a more important contribu- 
tion to the future than they have any 
idea. ““Farm women,” said he, “produce 
the children of the future. City birth 
rates drop each year. One-fifth of the 
future population of the United States 
will be of farm derivation.” 


Ti IEN came a high moment for the 
The wife of the President of the 
United States rose and came forward to 
the microphone on the platform to wel- 
come them. In a green dress threaded 
with gold she welcomed them, simpl) 
and unassumingly, and that warm, pleas- 
ant, inclusive personality which is hers 
by nature, overflowed the auditorium. 
She said that the citizens of Washington, 
D. C., realized that in their city history 
was being written, and it was being writ- 
ten by farm women. She suggested that 
we are living in the co-operative era of 
ruré ul living; that farm women must learn 
to “think broader.”” And to the foreign 
delegation, she said, ‘““We are an hospit- 
able nation and we wish to encourage a 
useful world.” 

Across the platform, one after another, 
in procession, passed the overseas dele- 
gates, each stopping a few moments be- 
fore the microphone to extend greetings 
from her homeland. There were colorful, 
dainty little Mrs. Vaithianathan from 
Ceylon, in her native costume, green silk 
starred with gold, a graceful head veil set- 
ting off her delicate features; Fru Olga 
Kulitan of Latvia, gorgeous in embroi- 
dered shawl and tight-fitting em- 
broidered cap; Frau Rieth of Bavaria, 
wearing her native costume; Frau Liso- 
lette Kessner-Gerheardt.’ Friendliness 
and genuine liking need no interpreter. 
The tongues in which these foreign dele- 
gates spoke had a curious sound to un- 
accustomed ears, but there was nothing 
foreign or unfamiliar about their friend- 


Well-loved Fru Michelet of Norway 


liness. From then on, the conference | 
ceeded in a fine succession of events. 


To me, the significant part of this con- 


ference was the fact that the women dis 
cussed real farm problems, problems 
better housing, problems of nutrit 


and care of their children, education, as 


well as co-operative movements in mar 
keting or dairying, in recreation. Cur! 
haired, wholesome Mrs. 
Kent, England, 
ideas and common problems in poultry 


raising, and England became at once not 


just a vague place on the map, but 


reality, part of our common dwelling 


place, where women worried about their 
poultry and wondered whether the 
year-old boy detailed to look after then 
was remembering to fill the water pans 
In private conversation together, 


well as in formal meetings, homemakers 


from many lands presented vivid 

tures of their rural life and women’s o 
ganizations. England and the Britis! 
Empire had its Women’s Institutes 
there was the Saskatchewan Homemak 
ers’. Club, the Swiss‘ Housewives’ Asso 
ciation, the Kansas Home Demonstra 
tion Club, or the East African Women 
League. 
the miracle of which I spoke at the b 
ginning. Upon coming together fron 


every nook and corner of the world, wom- 


en found themselves the same, working 
toward the same ends, and arriving at 
them thru the same methods. 

Many of these women had felt, in th 
words of one delegate, “Something mov 
in my heart that told me I must come. 
Back of it all was a yearning for bett 
understanding, ‘love, and the ideal 
world peace. 

Carrie Chapman Catt, that grand old 
champion of peace, crystallized the inar 
ticulate yearning which had _ brought 
these women together, in a powert 
speech at the banquet at the Willa urd Hi 
tel. “Once,” said Mrs. Catt, ““grandm 
ers sat in the corner by the fire and knit 
ted stockings for their grandchild 
Now they may help to save the world 
from war by simply talking it out of 
istence. They can do this without 
ping their knitting or dropping a sti! 

The people of the world can 
war by the conversion of the pe 
That can be done simply. Time was 


tn 


t 


1) 


Alexander of 
was found exchanging 


And that, my dear reader, was 
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hey are also 4 cents each. 


l 
when men went forth in the spirit of | 
adventure and returned as heroes; they 
killed and looted. That was long, long | 
ago. Modern society is too complicated, | 
too diversified to afford or to profit by | 
the waste of war. Each new war starts | 
new hates and fears. .. . The abolition of 
war is the biggest and the most stubborn 
problem in the world. War cannot be 
chiseled down to moderation. It must be 
abolished, root and branch. Farm wom- 
en, be crusaders for the total abolition of 
war! Use your education, your votes. 
Your emancipation from the old obliga- 
tions has fitted you to serve this particu- 
lar time like Esther of old.”” Yes, Carrie 
Chapman Catt crystallized that force 
which had brought these women together. 
The Triennial Conference of the Asso- 
ciated Country Women of the World 
kindled anew the fires of understanding 
and mutual love. That, in the beginning 
and at the end, is always woman’s high 
duty and her spiritual significance to life. 
They left that conference keenly aware 
that we are all brothers and sisters in the 
large House of our Father; it remains for 
us to learn how to get on under the roof 
of heaven provided for us by a common 
Creator whose one desire is to see the 
members of His beloved family survive 
in love and an enduring brotherhood. 





| 
| 
Silver Ship 


The moon is a silver ship, 
As it sails the sea 
Of the skies with the freight of dreams | 
And of mystery. | 


— 
+ 


t journeys amid the clouds, 
While the nimble stars 

Are shifting its misty sails, 

As they climb the spars. 


It wanders before the winds, 
Till our eyelids fall 
With the weight of sleep, then it finds 


Its port of call. 


It yields up its mystic freight, 
Till the break of dawn, 

d we wake to reality 
With the moon-ship gone. 


> 


—Edgar Daniel Kramer 








IT'S TIME TO PLANT 
Perennials 


Twat perennial border was beautiful 
this summer, but you wished you had a 
more varieties. What to plant, and 
v, are cleverly described for you in our 
v leaflet, “Hardy Perennials.” It was 
tten by a leading flower authority 
will be sent to you for 4 cents. While 
ring you will probably want “The 
Rock Garden,” “The Garden Pool,” | 

“The Farmstead Landscaped.” 
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Cover the world in a night 
with a brilliant 1937 


RCA Victor Farm Radi 


... and enjoy 


BIG BATTERY SAVINGS! 





Choice of sensational new Wincharger—uses free-air-power 
to charge batteries... or portable Gasoline Motor Generator! 


BOTH CUT BATTERY COSTS TO THE BONE! 


You now spend 
so little money 
on batteries that 
it is like owning 
an electrically 
operated set 
without paying the bill. The Wincharger, 
mounted onthe roof, charges the storage 
battery by using free-air-power. The 





Gasoline Motor Generator (Briggs & 
Stratton) does the same job, utilizing 
gasoline. Portable, it is also adaptable 
to other farm chores. 





6-volt operation. 6 tubes. 
12” dynamic speaker. 


(Right) 1937 RCA Victor 
Farm Model 6-BK-6. $ 7425 


Domestic, police, avia- (f.0.b.)Camden, N.J. 


tion, amateur. Foreign 
program bands. ° 
Also Model 6-BK ($64.95) 2-volt opera- 


tion available in same cabinet design. 





You'll like these great new RCA Victor 
Farm Radios for other reasons, too! 
They deliver “Powerline Reception”! 
They don’t cost much to buy. And they 
are reliable instruments, because Radio’s 
Leader makes them. Tone and perform- 
ance will amaze you. A mere twist of the 
dial brings world-wide entertainment 
into your home! Consoles are large and 
graceful. Compact table models have 
plenty of eye-appeal, too. And all are 
equipped with every modern farm fea- 
ture as well as many that are found on 
fine city sets. Send coupon for free trial 
offer! Electric sets for A. C. from $20 at 
the factory. RCA Manufac- 
turing Co., Inc., Camden, 
N. J. A service of Radio 
Corporation of America. 








-—-——FREE TRIAL!-—— 


+ 
Send me free trial offer details and catalog | 
I on RCA Victor 1937 world-wide farm | 
| radios. Also details about Wincharger and | 
| Gasoline Motor Generator. No obligation. 
| | 
ae a Se | 
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l 

I Se | 
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KOA Vici’ FARM RADIO 





VIKING - TWIN 
y)Garden Tractor 







a It Plows, Harrows, ¢ ultivates, 
i Seeds, Mows, Pulls Loads, etc. 
| \ 1 Cylinder, 344 H.P. Models 


Write for Complete Catalog 


a-¢ ALLIED MOTORS CORP. 
A> a Minn lis, Minn. New York, N. Y. 
OPES 3169 E.Henn. Ave. ,94 West Street 





GET A FARM 


On the Soo fine in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
reduced rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 
R. S. CLAAR, Land Commissioner 
1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Flies... ants...mos- 
quitos...roaches... 
fleas... bedbugs... 
and other insects 









“Klutch” holds 


FALSE TEETH 


Tight—all day 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion, holds the plate 
so snug it can’t rock, drop, chafe or be played with. 
You can eat and talk as well as you did with 
your own teeth. Why endure loose plates? Klutch 
ends the trouble. 25c and 50c at druggists’. If your 
druggist hasn’t it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes but send us 10c and we will mail you a gener- 
ous trial box. 


HART &CO., Box 2436-H, Elmira, N. Y. 








PN an with 


Hustler can start earning $25-$30 weekly; 
increase rapidly. Nothing new. Now nearly 
9000 Rawieigh Routes. Many do $3, . 
$5,000 annual business in daily necessi- am 
ties. All backed by world-wide industry. @ i >| 
Stocks, equipment, sup- 
plied on credit, Write for 
information how to start 
in business on our capital. 


RAWLEIGH COMPANY on 
H-43-SHW Freeport, iti, 















Vici WARNESS AND COLLARS— 


Special fall terms and prices. Famous NO-BUCKLE for 
long, low-cost service. NEW CHAM PION—blackornatural 
hardware. MATCHLESS VALUE—$37.50. 
Flexible collars. Write for FREE Harness Book. WALSH 
HARNESS CO., Dept. 34, Milwaukee, Wis. 


tan, bronze 





FARMS PAY in Minnesota, North Dakota, Mon- 

tana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon 
High producing crops and livestock. Write for lists 
and Zone of Plenty Book. 


E. C. Leedy, Dept. 829, G.N. I. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 








Two Bes + Double 
Weight Professional 
guaranteed Never Fade Perfect 


Rolls. Developed : 
Enlargements and S 
Tone prints, 25c co 

RAYS PHOTO SERVICE, LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 





‘50 WEEK PAY 









for YOUR Spare Time 


YOU CAN DO THE SAME as men like 
D. Hughes (Ohio), Robinson (Mass.), 
Swinebroad (Tenn.), Wroblewski 
(Ill.), who made $50.00 or 
more in a week Spare 
Time Selling 
Stark 
Trees. 


Use COUPON 
aa below—get full facts 
S about NEW, LIBERAL 
SALESMEN’S PLAN — FREE 
Selling Outfit — no money or experi- 
ence needed, 
If not interested in selling, Buy Stark Trees. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. 


STARK NURSERIES, S. F.8-36 













Box S. W. 126 Louisiana Mo, 
Send me NEW plan for salesmen. 
CO 
P. O. .-------------------------------- 
St. or R. F. D.----------------- State---------- 
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Alf: “Makes you look five years younger!" 





Bleaches of Promise 
[ Continued from page 48 | 
time. And while I’m promising you 


bleaches, i’m going to drag in another 
good friend of mine who was telling me 


quite confidentially that she thinks her | 


good complexion is even “gooder” thru 
the use of a complexion brush. Of course, 
I rushed right into her bathroom to see 
the wonder brush. I expected some mira- 
cle in color, form, and bristles. What did 
[ see? Just an ordinary little brush. It 
was of good make and had softish, long 
bristles and a stout celluloid handle. 
After looking this little brush in the face 
I said meekly, “How do you use it?” 

“T soften it with warm water, first,’ 
she said. By the way, just between us 
beauty customers, soft warm water is 
Nature’s gift to women’s clear skins. So 
then my friend went on to say that she 
rubbed and scrubbed hard with her fa- 
vorite soap, especially around the larger 
pores and blackhead areas. She rubbed 
and she scrubbed and then she rinsed 
and she doused. She didn’t leave any 
soap on her face to clog the pores and 
she rinsed first with cool water, then 
with cold to close the pores. 

Then my friend said she used a good, 
soft, quick-melting cold cream. She said 
she found it kept her skin lubricated. 
Moreover—and she didn’t tell me this 
but I know now from experience—good 
scrubbing stimulates the oil glands into 
activity. By morning you will find they 
have secreted enough of the fine oil to 
leave your face soft. This, of course, as- 
sumes that you have a normal skin 
which has not gone stale thru lack of 
stimulation. 

And there are other ways of bleaching 
your skin thru stimulation. There is, for 
instance, a brisk rub with a rough Turk- 
ish towel; a swift and continued dashing 
of cold water. And there is ice—provid- 
ing you pave 
cold water. I do not advocate drastic 
changes of temperature such as first a 
hot towel then a cold one. 

All these things will bring the blood 
rushing into the tissues, flushing every 
cell of your skin, carrying away with it 
the stored, discolored wastes left there. 
The flooding of blood is good for head, 
for scalp, and for skin. Which makes me 
add, as I close this article, that a lot of 
our scalp health went out and premature 
gray hair came in when we put by the 
hairbrush to preserve the finger wave. 





the way for it with cool to | 


Cash 


FOR YOUR BEST 
SALAD RECIPE! 


Yes S, it’s true! Successful Farming 
will pay $15 in cash for the best rec- 
ipe for salad received during the 
month of August! 

There will be other cash prizes, 
too! Second prize, $10; third prize, 
$5; and five $1 prizes. A total of $3 
in cash will be awarded in this new 
Successful Salad Contest! Honorable 
mention will be given the ten next 
best recipes. 

Let your successful salad recipe 
buy the new fall hat for you. Anyone 
can win—-so send in your best recipe 
for salad today! You may be the 
lucky one! 


These Easy Rules Will Help You Win 


1. Send ove salad recipe only. And 
don’t forget the dressing to be used 
with the salad. Your entry won’t be 
complete without recipes for both 
salad and salad dressing. Your entry) 
may be for any kind—fruit, vegeta- 
ble, meat, fish, gelatine, cheese, ot 
frozen salads. 


2. Brand names of all ingredients 
must be specified. This helps our staft 
maintain your standard when tes 
ing your recipe in our Successfu 
Farming Yasting-Test Kitchen. 7 nis 
is very impor tant if you use comme 
cially canned products or a ready- 
prepared salad dressingin yourrecipe 


3. Give accurate 
Never refer to “heaping,” “‘scant, 
“‘a little over.”’ Give “‘level’’ cupfuls 
and spoonfuls. State number of peo- 
ple the recipe will serve. 


4. The judges’ decisions will | 
final. Duplicate prizes will be awar d- 
ed in case of ties. Entries become 
the property of Meredith Publishing 
Company. 


measurements. 


” 


5. Anyone may enter except em- 
ployees of Meredith Publishing Com- 
pany and their immediate families 


6. geen 3 closes midnight, hu- 
gust 31 Address Successful Sal- 
ad Contest, Successful Farming, 39% 


Meredith Builk ling, Des Moines, Ia. 


» 19: 36. 
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Justice 
[| Continued from page 74 | 


n front of a set of huge iron gates. These 
were opened and the car drove thru. 
Fray sat up with a gasp. This was even 
better than he had expected. Wide, spa- 
cious lawns, flower gardens, tiny lakes, 
nd riverlets were displayed as the car 
sped up the gravel drive and came to a 
stop in front of huge stone steps. Fray 
altered his plans mentally. He would en- 

y this before disposing of it. It was too 
nerfect! Here he was, after a fear-haunt- 
ed career, the master of an estate backed 
by the power and prestige of a comfort- 
ably large bank account. 


A DARK-clad servant greeted him, 
took his bags, and led the way thru a long 
ower hall, up a set of wide stairs, and 
showed Fray into a room. It was plainly 
aman’s room. The walls were hung with 
hunting and fishing trophies. The furni- 
ture was heavy and valuable. Fray 
grinned tightly, and the door closed be- 
hind the servant. Fray started across the 
room but stopped as if shot. The lock of 
the door had snicked down! He whirled 
nd pulled at the knob. It was locked 


tight. Turning swiftly, Fray noted some- | 
thing he had not seen upon entering. The | 


furniture was fastened to the floor, the 
smoking stands were of rubber, the pic- 
tures painted to the wall. He kicked at 
the door and shouted—then froze as a 
voice came faintly thru the door. 
“Listen to him in there! The crazy 
ot! He made his getaway and then 
omes back. Even wrote the Doc a let- 
ter. He’s in for good this time: Doc Mar- 
never let him go, no matter what 
arn he springs. He’s there for life 
now.” The voice was that of one of the 
auffeurs. Fray kicked and hammered 
nthe door, then whirled to the window. 
lron bars covered the outside! Fray 
gripped the sill with white hands. His 
ce was bloodless. Then his darting gaze 
nd something he had not noted upon 
ntering the estate. Four words on-a 
sign near the gate sent Fray cursing to 
s knees: “DOCTOR MARTIN’S 
PRIVATE ASYLUM,” 
































“Look, dear! | got the car started.” 








HALF & HALF MAKE 
ONE SWELL SMOKE! 


























Give your pipe a new deal with 
Half & Half. Cool as a call to show 


your cards. Sweet as holding four 





of a kind. Fragrant, full-bodied 
tobacco that won’t bite the tongue 

gite! —in a tin that won’t bite the 
yw fingers. Made by our exclusive 
modern process including patent 
No. 1,770,920. Smells good. Makes 


your pipe welcome anywhere. 


% 


Tastes good. Your password to 
pleasure! 

Not a bit of bite in the tebacco or the Telescope Tin, 
which gets smaller and smaller as you use-up the tobacco. 
No bitten fingers as you reach for a load, even the last one. 


Copyright 1936, The American Tobacco Company 


HALF «= HALE 
The Sage Pipe -Trbacco 


OR PIPE OR CIGARETTE 
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HERE'S YOUR 





WHICH IS THE BEST ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS 
ISSUE OF SUCCESSFUL 


AUGUST 


For the best answers to this question, 
Successful Farming will give away $130 in 
cash prizes! 

Enter this new contest today and help 
Successful Farming find the type of ad 
vertisement that is most helpful to you 
and your family. 

Just write a short letter about the one 
advertisement in this August Successful 
Farming which you think is best. Tell why 
you like it and why it makes you want 
to buy the product it advertises. That’s all! 

Easy, isn’t it? Fun, too. Make a game of 
it—get all the family interested. It'll be a 
game that may win for you the $50 first 
prize—or one of the nine other cash prizes! 

Have you ever thought of the story be- 
hind the ads you read in Successful Farm- 
ing? Do you realize that your preference 
for a product means the livelihood of 
thausands of people—laborers, factory 
workers, merchants, manufacturers, and 
even farmers? 


Read Every One! 

It’s true! The advertiser knows he must 

satisfy you, to continue to put quality in- 
to his product if he is to succeed in busi- 
ness. His brand name on a good article 
means you ll buy it again and again. But 
if his product is poor, you ll remember not 
to buy it a second time! What’s more, 
you'll warn your friends against it. 
’ Read all the advertisements in this 
August issue. Write your letter right now 
about the advertisement you vote best. 
Mail it! 

Remember, it’s your own ideas that we 
want. Don’t worry if your letter doesn’t 
sound clever or fancy. 

The advertisement you choose as best 
may be any size. In fact, your letter about 
a small advertisement that is printed in 
black only has just as good a chance to win 
as a letter about a full-page advertisement 
in color! 


To Help You Win 


Here are some things to consider in 
writing your entry: Does the advertiser’s 
message convince you? Does the illustra- 
tion (if any is used) appeal to you? Is your 
attention drawn by the heading? Does the 
advertisement as a whole arouse your in- 
terest? Does it make you want to buy 
whatever it advertises? 

Don’t miss this chance to win some 
extra cash! For your convenience we list 
on this page the advertisers who tell you 
about their products in this August Suc- 
cessful Farming. 

Advertisers offer you every month in 
Successful Farming much extra help in the 
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First, $50.00 
Second, $25.00 
Third, $15.00 
Fourth, $10.00 


Six Additional Prizes, 
$5.00 each! 


FIVE SIMPLE RULES 


1. Make your entry short—100 words 
or less. The advertisement about which 
you write must be in this August, 1936, 
issue of Successful Farming. Write on 
only one side of paper. 


2. Anyone may enter except employ- 
ees of the Meredith Publishing Com- 
pany and their immediate families. 


3. All entries become property of the 
Meredith Publishing Company. No 
entries will be returned. Decision of 
judges will be final. In event of ties, 
duplicate prizes will be awarded. 


4. This contest closes August 31, 1936. 
All entries must be postmarked before 
midnight of that date. 


5. Send your entry to Successful 
Farming, 2208 Meredith Building, 
Des Moines, lowa, 


form of leaflets, booklets, and samples. 
Many will be sent to you without cost. 
Write to manufacturers for those you need. 


OUR GUARANTEE TO YOU 
“We guarantee that your money will be re- 
turned or that satisfactory adjustment will 
be made, if you purchase any article adver- 
tised in this issue of Successful Farming 
which is not as represented in the advertise- 
ment. The complaint, investigation of which 
will be instituted promptly, must be sub- 
mitted to us within one year after the 
advertisement appeared. If the article be pur- 
chased thru the mails, it is a condition of our 
guarantee that you shall have mentioned 
Successful Farming at the time the purchase 
was made.” 
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FARMING? 


Albsorbine 

A C Spark Plugs 
American School 
American Studios 
Atlas Fruit Jars 


Baby Chicks and Poultry 


Bell Telephone System 


Belsaw Machinery Company 


Bemis Bags 
Black Flag Company 


“Black Leaf’’ Worm Powder 


Blue Ribbon Malt 


Briggs & Stratton Motors 


Burpee Can Sealer 


Camel Cigarettes 
Carberundum Files 

J. I. Case 

Champion Spark Plugs 
Chesterfield Cigarettes 
Chevrolet Trucks 
Crosley Icyball 
Cuticura Ointment 


Daisy Fly Killer 
Dodge Cars 


Edwards Manufacturing Co. 


Electrolux Refrigerator 
Ethyl! Gasoline 
Eveready Batteries 
Exide Batteries 
Ex-Lax 


Fora Cars 


Gantoway Separators 
Goodrich Tires 
Goodyear Tires 
Grape-Nuts 
Grape-Nuts Flakes 
Great Northern Railway 


Hair & Half Tobacco 


Dr. Hand's Teething Lotion 


Hart & Company 
Jet-Oi! Shoe Polish 
John Deere Tractors 


Kalamazoo Stove 
Kellogg's Rice Krispies 


Land 
Lava Soap 
Listerine 


Martin Steel Cribs 
Maytag Company 


MeCormick-Deering Tractors 


Melotte Separator 
Albert Mills. . 
Mobiloil 


P & G. White Naphtha 
Parke, Davis & Co 
Patent Attorneys 
Papec Machine Co 

The Photo Mill 
Plymouth Cars 

Post’s Bran Flakes 
Prince Albert Tobacco 


Quaker State Motor Oil 


Raleigh Smoking Tobace 
Ramsey Creek Kennels 
Rawleigh Company 
Ray's Photo Service 
RCA Farm Radio 
Rockwood Pulleys 


Seed, Nursery, and Garden 


Sentinel Radio 
Sisalkraft Silo 
Shredded Wheat 
Standard Oil Products ¢ 
Sure-Jell 

Superfex Refrigerators 


U. s. Tires 

V aseline 
Waish Harness 
Willard Batteries 
Witte Engines 


Zenith Radio 


oO 


CESSFUL FARMING WILL GIVE 
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Our Maple Heritage 


[ Continued from page 49 | 


If floor space prevents the use of a 
small table by an armchair in your liv- 
ing-room, the writing armchair with 
high comb-back is handy. James Feni- 
more Cooper gave us his ““Leatherstock- 
ing Tales” from that style chair. In 
homes of today, the arm often clever- 
ly holds an ash tray or book, and the 
drawers beneath the writing arm and 
the seat store matches and pipes. 


There are the equally popular rush- | 


seated ladder-backs, low or high. 
Tavern furnishings were used also in 
country homes because of their suitable 
sturdiness and simplicity. 
small families, the round tavern table of 
the swing-leg type often serves for din- 
ing, or finds a place in the corner of a 
large living-room or room combined for 
both living and dining. Similarly used 
are the popular gate-leg or attractive 
butterfly tables. The gate-leg is available 
today generally in only oval or round 
shapes, while the butterfly, a purely 
American type with wing-shaped sup- 
ports which give it its name, has a table 





Today for | 





top which is generally oval. Long, nar- | 


row tables have trestles with cross ends 
resembling the familiar sawbucks. There 


are others with simple straight legs of 
T-shape, trestle tables. They are popu- | 


lar now in dinettes or breakfast rooms. 


In colonial days, when the kitchen or | 


“keeping room” was the all-purpose 
room, such tables as the gate-leg and 
butterfly were folded up when the meal 
was over in order to make more room. 
Later, in Queen Anne’s day, when rooms 


were larger and more numerous, a table | 


remained in the center of the room to 
fill up space. Nowadays we find our liv- 
ing-rooms require many little tables in- 
stead of one large one. A center table is 
crowding and has become outmoded. 


[ IS smart to go back to the space- 
saving furniture of colonial days and, 
like our clever Yankee ancestors, make 
use of their folding or tuck-away and 
drop-leaf tables in small sizes for various 
A distinctive drop-leaf is the 
clover shape that fits snugly into a cor- 
ner or beside a chair, when the leaves are 
dropped. Still others fit into the living- 
room before the sofa as a handy place 
upon which to drop a book or magazine. 

[he romantic old candlestands, tho | 
obsolete for the purpose of holdi ing 
candles for reading or sewing as of 
old, are very attractive. Those with the 


pur poses. 


round tops are used to hold a potted 
plant in the living-room, or as a night 
stand in the bedroom. Still other candle- 


stands with tripod feet, some with T- 
bases, we adapt as clever smoking stands. 


In a farm home without electricity, the 
candlestand with candle bars and one or 
two round tables or trays which screw 
up or down are beautiful and adequate 


with the candles lighted at twilight. 
Chairs and tables, tho varied, are not 

suficient furnishing, but they are the 

more moderately priced pieces. 

laple furniture of Early American 

n is very fitting for farm furnishing. 


Itis no passing vogue because it has too | 


of intrinsic worth, 
e, good taste. 
furniture heritage, born of the farm. 


of be auty, of 


Maple is our own | 


| 


| 
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illion Miles from Nowhere... 









‘Imagine the roughest mountain road you 
“Recall 


the loneliest spot you were ever in; the 


ever saw,” writes Albert Williams. 


things you have read of beasts and bandits 
in Old Mexico, and you have the midnight 
setting in which the generator of my car 


EVEREADY 

BATTERIES 

ARE FRESH 

BATTERIES 
<< 


ONE REASON WHY 
THEY LAST LONGER 
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PUT we Steve 





in the Dark 


*‘It’s Spooky to be 
Helpless in the Dark 
in Bandit Country,”’ 
says Albert Williams 


chose to blow up. The thought of a night 
in that wild mountain pass gave us the 
shudders. 

“It flashed upon me out there in the dark 
that here was another ‘Critical Moment.’ 
Of course! My big Eveready, full of fresh 
Eveready batteries was the answer. 

“So I sat on a front fender holding our 
improvised headlight while my partner 
drove through the wild and rocky night to 
daybreak and breakfast. 

“‘New York seemed a miilion miles away 
that night...and I thought how lucky 
it was those batteries were fresh when I 
bought them a month or more before.” 


NATIONAL CARBON Co., INC., 30 E. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 



























| CAN UNDERSTAND | 
THAT BATTERIES LOSE 
THEIR PEP AS THEY 
RY OUT ON THE 
SHELF, BUT 
I'M WONDERING 
pm ig | 
“# \\| HOW EVEREADY CAN 
/-} AFFORD TO DATE 
~/) THEIR BATTERIES? 
Peas 
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IF YOU COULD STAND 
BEHIND THIS COUNTER 
FOR A DAY YOU'D 

— UNDERSTAND THAT. 
PEOPLE HAVE A WAY 
OF FINDING OUT FOR 
THEMSELVES WHICH 

PRODUCTS GIVE THE 

BEST SERVICE. 


—— 






[YOU MEAN YOU SELL MORE 
EVEREADY BATTERIES? 


MORE ? WHY MAN, | SELL 
4,5 AND 6 TIMES AS MANY 
EVEREADY BATTERIES AS 
1 DO OF ANY OTHER MAKE! 
THATS WHY EVEREADY CAN 
DATE THEIR BATTERIES... 
.. AND MEAN IT. 































SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


has a new Sales Presentation that is 
helping our salesmen immensely. 


We can use a few more good men. 
Address: SALES MANAGER 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Des Moines, lowa. 





HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO MAKE 


1430 A DAY 


Own a brand-new Ford Sedan besides? Be your 
own boss? I send everything you need. Positively 
no money risk. Details free. 


ALBERT MILLS, 1920 Monmouth Ave., Cincianati, 0. 











weltry Thrifty 


C-A Capsule—the most successful product 


Make Po 


of its kind. One dose destroys practically 
100% large roundworms and Tecate 
large tapeworms with little disturbance to 
the fowl or setback. 


Send for free bulletin 
No. 661 on the treat- 
ment and prevention 
of worms in poultry. 
ADDRESS DESK C.3-H 


Animal Industry Dept. 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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A CONSIDERABLE amount of 
money is saved each year on our farm by 
the simple device shown in the accom- 
panying drawing [Illustration 1]. It has 
saved the lives of countless chickens that 
would have otherwise drowned in our 
stock tank. Even tho there is an ample 
water supply elsewhere, the temptation 
to drink out of the livestock tank is too 
much for most chickens. The board shown 
in the sketch rises and falls with the wa- 
ter in the tank and can always be reached 


by poultry.—T. H., Ill. 


To prevent large doors from swinging 
in the wind, I use the device shown in the 
sketch which you will find on this page 
{Illustration 2]. The rod is of 34-inch ma- 
terial. The other part is merely a piece of 
hardwood thru which a number of holes 
are bored togive the adjustment required, 
It has saved many broken doors and sag- 
ging hinges.—J. H., Minn. 


Turn a clear glass bow! over the alarm 
clock in the sickroom. You can then see 
the face perfectly, but the patient will 
not be disturbed by the sound of the 


ticking.—Mrs. O. N., Nebr. 


On our farm we have found a pair of 
basketball kneepads a great comfort in 
jobs where it is necessary to be on one’s 
knees a considerable length of time. We 
use them when painting, waxing, and 


polishing floors.—Mrs. H. H. C., Kans. 


We had considerable difficulty back- 
ing our four-wheeled automobile trailer 
when it was loaded. To get around this 
difficulty, we attached a trailer hitch to 
the front of the car similar to the one in 
the rear. When the trailer is almost in 
position, we unhitch and turn the car 
around. This makes it much easier to put 
the trailer exactly where we want to place 
the load in working.—W. S. D., Minn. 
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A PAGE WRITTEN BY OUR READERS 


I use camphorated oil for removing 
spots on varnish. The camphor removes 
the spots and the oil protects the v ae 
and gives it luster. The cloth used, 
placed in an old can from time to i 
makes a fine dust cloth. You will find it 
does not injure the hands as polish does, 
or leave an odor in the room.—Mrs. 


J. D. E., Ohio. 


When using peanut butter, fancy 
pickle, or mayonnaise jars for jellies, 
fruit marmalade, and preserves, I pour 
melted paraffin in the tin tops and allow 
it to cool sufficiently to handle, then seal 
the container. This insures better seal- 
ing and prevents the tops from rusting. 


—Mrs. R. E. T., Mo. 


Our tractor has proved useful in 
stretching fence. The wire is securely fas- 
tened to a corner post and laid out along 
the fence line. The other end of the wire 
is then attached to the drawbar of the 
tractor and the motor stopped. Then the 
tractor is put in low gear and by crank- 
ing the motor you can tighten 80 rods of 
fence at one time. Be sure to cut out the 
spark; otherwise the motor will start.— 


E.C.5S.,N. Y. 


For threshing time, we build a feed 
box which is attached to the back of the 
hayrack with hooks. At noon the horses 
can be fed from this box, which saves the 
worry and bother of finding a place for 
the team in a neighbor’s barn or in his 
grove. The box is convenient for halters 
and other things necessary when one is 
exchanging threshing with neighbors.— 
G. H., Wis. 


Leaky-tire valve stems are repaired 
on our car by the application of a few 
drops of gasoline in the stem after the 


valve is inserted. The small amount of 





gas lasts for a long time 


We always fill the cracks around the 
edges of our silo doors with wet clay. This 
makes an airtight seal and protects the 
contents from spoiling.—E. C., Iowa. 








When soldering, if difficulty is ex. 
perienced in making the metal stick, 
try heating the material that is to be 
soldered. You will find you will get a 
much smoother job, as the solder does 
not cool so quickly and has time to imbed 
itself in the metal on which you have 
been working.—W. H., Kans. 


A cistern which becomes foul in the 
summertime usually is in need of clean- 
ing. The odor comes from leaves and 
trash washed from the roofs into the 
cistern. Pumping air into the cistern 
water will help if such equipment is 
available. I prefer a sand or sand-and- 
charcoal filter thru which the water runs 
before entering the cistern. Should the 
trouble be caused by algae, two tea- 
spoonfuls of copper sulphate in a small 
cloth bag may be attached to a stick or 
string and dragged thru the cistern wa- 
ter. Water so treated must never be used 
for drinking or cooking, as copper sul- 
phate is poisonous.—H. L. H., Minn. 


From the University of Minnesota I 
learned how stack covers, curtains, 
drapes, and costumes used for amateur 
theatricals can be rendered fireproof or 
at least highly resistant to fire. One pound 
of ammonium phosphate and two pounds 
of ammonium chloride i in six quarts ot 

water is a useful formula in which to 
soak a piece of canvas for fireproofing. 
Lightly squeeze out excess liquid and let 
the canvas dry with the ammonium salts 
in it. For more delicate fabrics, use 10 
ounces of borax and 8 ounces of boric 
acid dissolved in a gallon of water. Wring 
very lightly and allow to dry, but do not 
rinse the material.—H. L. H., Minn. 
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GAVE at Factory Prices 


“Mother always said | ey 
Ss ' “a + | would be a good cook >) 
wa f i ' 1 if | got a Kalamazoo. 

swell cook J » | She had one for over fa 
30 years.” 














pan- 
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= | Se al COUPON TODAY = = 


ind Oven that “Floats in Flame” 


ae Prize winners at Expositions and Fairs 
uns pa 2 r 
the country over praise Kalamazoo | 
the Quality, and “the oven that floats in oO r ‘ + 


tea flame Read about this wonderful 
: nNE W catalog. Mrs. V.S. Hanft, 


mall lows Champion, won 222 Because You Will Make Big Savings at FACTORY PRICES 


iP rizes with this oven. 
Dora Conger of An- 


Indiana, has won ~ New Heaters, Ranges, Furnaces Over 1,000,000 Satisfied Users 


000 Ribbons and . . : : ; 
ds with her Kalamazoo, Mail coupon for the bigger, more colorful Kalamazoo has been in business more than 


sul ; Kalamaz 200 FREE Catalog—jusi out. Get % of a century. Over 1,000,000 satisfied 
—_ xf yp FACTORY PRICES for New Coal and Kalamazoo customers. “I have used a 
| Wood Heaters, New Oil Heaters and Kalamazoo for more than 30 years. It is a 
- . om — > ~ale Tne . e " ne 

ta | |< « Ranges, New Porcelain Enamel Coal and  gooq range still, says Mrs. Daisy Wagner, 
Lins, rg Wood Ranges, New Combination Gas, Coal Bradford. Penn “Saved $70.” savs Mrs 
, and Wood Ranges, New Gas Stoves, Fur- : TL DinhGald Corin, IW 

w Mainoke San es = C. G. Dillenback, Richfield Springs, N. Y. 
naces. Nearly 200 Styles and Sizes. 


ised 





teur 

f or “Used a Kalamazoo 24 years. Wouldn’t 

und — New Colors—New Features trade it for a new one of any other make,” 

inds New color combinations, new features Says Mrs. S. Thomas, Overton, Nev. 

‘s of inati such as Copper Reservoirs, Non-Scorch p 

h to sep y Lids, = Rees ae Ovens. See the famous Mow to Tell Stove Quality 

fing. R “oven that floats in flame.” Read what be Kalamaz : 

1 let national and state Cooking Champions say YOU Se the new Kalamazoo « harts that tell 
about this great oven. you how to judge stove quality. FREE 

salts with Catalog. Mail coupon now—get your 

e 10 a VelLcseadie! | Cash or Easy Terms — copy of the nation’s stove and furnace 

yoric -— 18c a Day— Yearto Pay guide book. Get FACTORY PRICES. 

ring ; Shop at the FACTORY. This catalog has KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY, Mfrs. 

not Ly more Bargains than in 20 big stores. Cash or 28 Gechestet Bee Welesseeee tek 

inn. - easy terms—Terms as little as 18c a day for Warehouses: Utica, N. Y.; Youngstown, Ohio; Reading, 

stoves— Year to pay. Pa.; Springfield, Mass. 





Don’t select a new stove anywhere until 








30 Days Trial—Satisfaction Guaranteed 
30 Days Trial in your home to prove Kala- 
mazoo Quality—24-hour shipments—Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed tinh  22%ln.wid 

x7 hal ~ yy INC 4-m.wide 
ormoneyback.FREE “goor Fire Pot 
furnace plans. 


Circulating Heaters af § 


] 
Circulating Heaters 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
21 Rochester Ave., 
Kalamazoo, Mich 

Dear Sirs: Please send me 

your FREE CATALOG 

Check articles in which 

you are interested. 


Coal and Wood Ranges 

Coal and Wood Heaters 

Combination Coal, Wood 

and Gas Ranges 

Gas Ranges) Oil Ranges") Oi! Heaters() Furnaces 








Coal and 
Wood Ranges 








N ame 
Print name 








Digzemeb Col a 
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